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FOUR  YEARS  AFTER 

Piles  of  rubble,  lonely  chimneys  pointing  to  the 
sky  out  of  otherwise  vacant  lots,  little  fields  of 
winter  wheat  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  hollow  shells 
of  once  beautifxil  trees,  all  these  are  mute  evi- 
dences of  the  fury  of  the  devastation.  One  can  drive 
through  mile  upon  mile  of  burnt  over  area.  It  is  so 
dotted  with  houses,  so  fenced  in  with  bamboo  fences,  so 
bustling  with  life  that  in  many  places  a superficial  in- 
spection would  lead  one  to  think  this  area  escaped  the 
fire  bombs. 

This  is  Tokyo,  the  world’s  fourth  largest  city,  four 
years  after  V-J  Day.  In  the  business  area  shops  are  once 
more  open,  like  flimsy  booths  at  a country  fair.  People 
crowd  the  streets,  pursuing  their  business  doggedly,  with 
few  smiles.  There  is  precious  little  cause  to  smile. 

Gone  are  the  exquisitely  embroidered  kimonos  and 
the  intricately  woven  pattern  of  social  amenities,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  Japan.  Kimonos  gave  way  to  slacks 
during  the  grueling  days  and  nights  of  constant  air  raids 
when  section  upon  section  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  incendiaries.  Time  consuming  formalities  are 
reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  daily  struggle  to  procure 
life’s  basic  essentials.  Endless  hours  are  spent  waiting 
in  line  for  rationed  foods,  searching  for  ways  to  supple- 
ment an  inadequate  diet,  straining  ingenuity  to  try  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  such  commodities  as  soap. 
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Rusted  metal  parts  and  the  twisted  shells  of  the  ruined 
buildings  among  the  rubbish  speak  of  2,500,000  build- 
ings burned  and  150,000  others  partly  ruined  through- 
out the  country.  The  grave  of  a whole  factory  and  its 
workers  is  marked  by  a single  chimney.  With  repatriates 
swelling  the  population  by  ten  per  cent,  eighty  million 
people  on  four  small  volcanic  islands  only  a little  larger 
in  area  than  Great  Britain,  the  shortage  of  decent  hous- 
ing is  agonizing.  Home  may  be  the  arch  under  a railway 
bridge  filled  in  with  boards  and  pieces  of  salvaged  tin. 

Japan’s  material  resources  are  thirty  per  cent  poorer 
than  before  the  war.  Building  materials  are  simply  not 
available  except  for  priority  building,  and  those  new 
structures  which  have  been  erected  are  of  a frail  and 
temporary  nature.  They  have  not  stood  up  well  against 
the  natural  disasters  which  have  dogged  the  path  of  post- 
war Japan;  flood,  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  timber 
cutting  of  the  forests  for  war  needs;  earthquake  and 
fire,  against  which  the  low  water  reserves  and  scarce 
fighting  equipment  have  no  chance.  To  rebuild  a church 
would  seem  impossible.  One  of  the  professors  at  St. 
Paul’s  University  in  Tokyo  writes  of  his  efforts  to  re- 
build his  parish  church,  one  of  the  twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-four  Anglican  churches  in  Tokyo  which  were 
destroyed: 

By  nailing  old  wooden  boards  together  on  the  spot 
where  once  stood  the  lovely  church  built  for  us  by 
America,  I hope  soon  to  provide  a place  where  another 
altar  can  be  opened,  where  men  may  kneel  and  worship 
God. 

Tokyo  has  so  little  power  that  lights  are  off  during 
part  of  every  day.  No  one  is  ever  sure  just  when  they 
will  go  off;  students  catch  what  time  they  can  for  their 
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evening  study.  Fuel  is  all  but  unobtainable,  and  those 
lucky  enough  to  have  warm  coats  wear  them  indoors 
and  out  when  the  weather  is  cold.  Missionaries  are  no 
exception.  Last  winter  an  American  teacher  tried  to 
describe  her  plight,  common  throughout  Japan: 

My  real  suffering  from  the  cold  is  at  the  house,  rather 
than  at  school.  I throw  myself  so  wholly  into  teaching, 
and  move  about  somewhat  so  that  I can  bear  the  cold 
there,  even  without  glass  (in  the  windows)  better  than 
when  I am  trying  to  work  at  the  house.  My  hands  are 
so  sore  and  my  fingers  so  cracked  from  chilblains  that 
writing  is  difficult.  Cooking  with  charcoal  is  filthy,  re- 
quiring precious  hours  for  constant  cleaning,  but  it  is 
more  dependable  than  the  electrical  supply.  I have  to 
do  most  of  my  work  in  the  little  breakfast  room  off  the 
kitchen,  trying  to  keep  semi-thawed  by  the  charcoal  in 
the  shichirin  with  which  I cook,  and  some  in  the  hibachi. 
I wear  so  many  clothes  I can  hardly  move,  but  there  is 
a limit  to  what  I can  put  on  my  feet  and  hands  and  still 
work.  When  I get  too  miserable  in  the  evening  I just  go 
to  bed  and  hug  the  tin  hot  water  container.  This  gives 
me  physical  rest  but  cuts  down  on  my  productivity. 

Every  aspect  of  life  has  been  touched  with  this  same 
hand  of  privation,  difficulty,  struggle  for  existence. 
Prices  are  up  one  hundred  per  cent,  bank  accounts  are 
blocked,  taxes  high.  With  the  question  of  reparations 
still  unsettled  and  the  old  system  of  large  holding  com- 
panies, the  Zaibatsu,  now  decentralized  by  the  American 
occupation,  the  economic  picture  is  very  uncertain. 
Shipping  is  at  one  quarter  of  its  former  volume,  al- 
though some  progress  has  been  made  to  rebuild  the 
fishing  fleet,  which  serves  to  increase  the  meagre  food 
supply.  Transportation,  utterly  dislocated  during  the 
war,  is  a scene  of  tense  jostling  crowds  squeezing  them- 
selves into  creaking,  antiquated  vehicles. 
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In  the  rural  areas  the  destruction  is  not  so  widespread. 
Land  reforms  have  been  introduced  so  that  the  sons  of 
generations  of  tenant  farmers  whose  best  rice  always 
has  gone  to  the  landowner  in  the  city  have  at  last  a 
chance  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labors.  But  Japan’s 
volcanic  mountains  which  give  the  country  its  remark- 
able beauty  also  limit  the  arable  land  to  one-fifth  of  all 
Japan,  and  much  of  that  can  be  cultivated  only  with 
great  effort  and  inconvenience.  The  farmer,  tradi- 
tionally acquainted  with  poverty  and  suffering,  cannot 
at  this  time  pull  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps. 

The  inner  mark  of  all  this  physical  hardship  upon 
the  people  of  Japan  cannot  be  fully  calculated:  homes 
lost,  families  uprooted,  broken;  250,000  people  killed 
in  air  raids  alone,  over  and  beyond  those  involved  in  the 
fighting  and  occupations.  Repatriates,  Japanese  na- 
tionals who  have  been  living  outside  Japan,  who  under 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  must  now  return,  have  no  place 
to  which  to  return,  and  become  a floating,  unabsorbed 
element  in  the  population.  One  in  every  ten  workers 
is  unemployed,  resulting  in  widespread  begging  and 
thievery.  The  universal  undernourishment,  betrayed  by 
people’s  slow  movements,  soaring  tuberculosis  rates  and 
ever-threatening  exhaustion,  has  created  a “gray  mar- 
ket,’’ where  go  the  last  few  lovely  kimonos  or  household 
items  in  return  for  extra  food.  Thus  a new  financial 
class  rises  on  the  backs  of  the  old.  Discipline,  courtesy, 
obedience,  the  foundations  of  the  old  ethical  teaching 
are  undermined  by  the  shabbiness  of  living  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  seems  to  require,  shabbiness 
symbolized  by  the  universally  shabby  clothing,  perhaps 
received  after  the  war  from  a relief  shipment. 

The  people  who  not  long  ago  controlled  half  the 
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Pacific  and  much  of  Eastern  Asia  have  completely  lost 
face.  The  anti-Western,  ultranationalist  propaganda 
about  Japan’s  messianic  leadership  in  the  Orient  and 
divine  invulnerability,  steadily  ground  into  the  inner- 
most thoughts  of  every  citizen  from  the  time  of  the  Man- 
churian Incident  in  1931,  exploded  in  their  faces,  leav- 
ing them  stunned,  mentally  and  emotionally,  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  spiritual  foundation  was 
washed  away  with  the  rest. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  STRUCK  BY  WAR 
The  religion  of  Japan  traditionally  has  been  Shinto,  a 
combination  of  animism  and  ancestor-worship.  Its  in- 
tricate mythology  traces  the  origin  of  the  imperial  line, 
and  even  of  the  four  islands  of  Nippon,  to  the  sun  god- 
dess herself,  thus  holding  within  it  the  kernel  of  the 
intense  national  self-consciousness  which  was  inflamed 
by  the  militarists  to  push  the  people  to  war.  Within  the 
different  sects  of  Shinto,  there  are  widely  different 
emphases,  though  nearly  all  the  simple  shrines  follow 
some  ritual  of  purification. 

Buddhism,  imported  from  China  in  A.D.  542,  has  con- 
siderably more  intellectual  content  and  at  one  time, 
after  it  had  taken  hold  throughout  Japan,  actually 
threatened  to  absorb  Shinto  by  claiming  the  Shinto 
deities  to  be  simply  incarnations  of  Buddha.  Originally 
the  central  theme  stated  that  man  is  the  victim  of  the 
deeds  of  his  previous  incarnations,  and  therefore  help- 
less against  the  eternal  cycle  of  his  destiny.  This  fatal- 
istic theory  has  laid  hold  of  the  Japanese  to  the  extent 
that  they  nearly  all  meet  tragedy  with  its  byword, 
shikata  ga  nai  (it  cannot  be  helped).  A multitude  of  sects. 
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however,  prescribe  myriad  ways  out  of  this  cycle  of  fate 
into  the  blissful  state  of  nothingness  called  nirvana. 

Confucianism,  also,  was  imported  from  China.  Al- 
though not  a religion  in  the  same  sense  as  Buddhism, 
this  code  of  ethics  and  human  relationships  has  become 
so  much  a part  of  Japanese  culture  that  it  probably 
exercises  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  day  to  day 
conduct  of  the  average  Japanese.  The  influence  may  be 
totally  unrecognized,  but  it  still  persists  even  after  the 
disillusioned  individual  has  thrown  Shinto  rites  and 
Buddhist  formulas  to  the  winds. 

As  early  as  1913  when  religion  was  separated  from 
education.  State  Shinto  was  decreed  to  be  separate  from 
Shrine  Shinto,  as  a patriotic  rather  than  a religious  ob- 
servance through  which  the  emperor  might  receive  due 
respect.  When  the  nationalists  came  to  power,  it  was 
relatively  easy  for  them  to  draw  to  the  fore  the  most 
useful  elements  in  this  religious  heritage  and  create  a 
totalitarian,  chauvinistic  faith. 

When,  contrary  to  the  promises  of  military  leaders 
and  the  teachings  of  State  Shinto,  Japan  was  not  only 
bombed  but  defeated,  when  airplane  pilots  looked  down 
on  the  palace  of  the  sacred  emperor  before  whom  all 
bowed  to  the  ground,  and  when  the  foreign  invader 
took  up  residence  in  occupation  of  the  sacred  land.  State 
Shinto,  banned  by  the  occupation,  crumbled.  Shrine 
Shinto  and  Buddhism  remain.  Shrine  Shinto  claiming 
about  160,000  adherents,  and  Buddhism  about  forty- 
three  million.  Considering,  however,  that  only  a short 
time  ago,  everyone  was  nominally  a Shintoist,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  immense  ideological  and  spiritual  vacuum 
exists  in  postwar  Japan.  This  vacuum  is  the  cause  of  the 
astonishing  curiosity  about  Christianity.  But  the  Chris- 
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THE  DOOR  IS  OPEN  IN  JAPAN 


Japan's  Children,  romping  here  under  the  ancient  Torii  of  their  fishing 
village,  are  reached  by  the  Church  through  kindergartens  (see  page  45). 


Three  Lions 


Farming  and  fishing  are  important  industries  in  Japan's  densely  populated 
islands.  Above,  Japanese  women  thresh  rice,  a staple  of  the  Japanese  diet. 
Below,  fishing  boats  tied  up  for  the  night  at  Tateyama,  on  Tokyo  Bay. 


Devaney 


Monkmeyer 


Food  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  postwar  Japan.  Amid  the  ruins  and 
rubble  of  bombed  cities  efforts  are  made  to  grow  a little  extra  food. 
Below,  boys  fish  in  the  Emperor's  moat  to  further  augment  the  food  supply. 


Monkmeyer 


In  postwar  Japan  both  men  and  women  are  learning  the  ways  of  democracy. 
Here  a sandal-shod  woman  is  casting  her  ballot  in  a local  election. 
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tian  forces  are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  enormity  of  the 
challenge  lying  before  them. 

In  the  light  of  the  centuries  of  Oriental  history,  in 
which  even  Japan  is  young,  Christianity  has  just  barely 
arrived.  Buddhism  needed  several  centuries  to  accli- 
matize after  its  arrival  in  1552.  Christianity,  outlawed 
after  brief  contact  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  not 
officially  permitted  in  the  Japanese  Empire  until  1894. 
Today  its  numbers  are  estimated  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Roman  Catholics  and  two  hundred  thousand  Prot- 
estants, of  which  twenty  thousand  belong  to  the  Nippon 
Sei  Ko  Kwai,  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Japan. 

As  in  most  Oriental  countries,  the  Christian  influence 
extends  far  beyond  the  number  of  Church  members.  In 
Japan  the  number  of  educated  Christian  leaders  is  un- 
usually high.  The  Institute  in  Tokyo,  for  instance, 
which  trains  young  men  for  the  diplomatic  service  is 
under  the  leadership  of  a Christian  diplomat,  Horin- 
ouchi,  who  years  before  the  war,  was  Japan’s  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  The  graduating  class  of  the 
Institute,  young  men  whose  examination  record  already 
has  qualified  them  for  work  with  the  foreign  office,  asked 
Mr.  Horinouchi  for  a class  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  a part  of  their  English  language  study. 
The  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary. 

But  the  destruction  and  suffering  which  have  scarred 
the  physical,  family,  community,  social,  and  economic 
life  of  Japan,  also  have  struck  the  total  religious  life  of 
Japan.  Nine  thousand  of  two  hundred  thousand  re- 
ligious buildings  were  destroyed.  Under  the  occupation, 
Shinto  has  lost  the  right  to  tithe  all  residents  in  a shrine 
neighborhood;  Buddhism  has  had  to  part  with  many 
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large  landholdings  in  the  required  sale  of  farm  land. 
Both  have  turned  for  necessary  funds  to  commercial 
enterprises.  During  the  war,  each  religion  had  to  force 
its  sects  and  divisions  into  one  centralized  organization 
which  the  government  could  control  and  the  postwar 
reaction  to  this  has  mushroomed  Shinto  sects  from  thir- 
teen to  eighty,  and  Buddhist  groups  from  twenty-seven 
to  ninety. 

Christianity,  which  always  has  concentrated  most 
heavily  on  the  cities,  suffered  proportionately  heavier 
material  losses.  One-fourth  of  the  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, and  almost  half  the  Christian  schools.  Chris- 
tians were  killed  or  lost  contact  with  the  Church  in  their 
wanderings.  Libraries  and  other  essential  tools  of  the 
ministry  were  lost.  Today  the  minister  shares  with  the 
people,  both  Christians  and  non-Christians,  the  bitter 
struggle  for  existence.  He  can  well  understand  why  the 
primary  preoccupation  of  most  Japanese  is  individual 
survival  rather  than  eternal  salvation. 

THE  SEI  KO  KWAI  FINDS  NEW  STRENGTH 
In  the  Sei  Ko  Kxvai  more  than  seventy  parish  churches 
were  lost,  the  clergy  and  people  impoverished.  In  order 
to  live,  the  clergy  must  turn  to  some  outside  work,  sand- 
wiching a full-time  ministry  in  between  long  hours  of 
other  employment  and  the  endless  ration  lines.  In  some 
instances,  for  example,  when  they  accept  teaching  as- 
signments in  government  schools,  new  contacts  can  be 
made  for  further  evangelism.  In  the  face  of  the  pene- 
trating weariness  which  permeates  the  whole  population 
in  the  wake  of  defeat,  such  after-hours  Christian  witness 
requires  extraordinary  Christian  energy  and  individual 
commitment.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  found,  and  with  it. 
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a special  ministry  which  has  grown  out  of  the  special 
situation  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kiuai  during  the  war  years. 

When  the  government  of  the  militarists  ruled  in  1940 
that  all  Protestant  organizations  must  group  themselves 
in  one  organization  which  the  government  could  more 
easily  control,  there  was  serious  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  leaders  as  to  the  advisability  of 
cooperation.  Most  of  the  dioceses  opposed  this  forced 
amalgamation,  and  their  central  funds  were  distributed 
among  the  parishes.  About  one-third  of  the  parishes 
joined  the  Protestants  in  the  new  Kristo  Kyodan;  those 
which  did  not  were  considered  officially  out  of  existence. 
Subject  to  greater  suspicion  as  spy  fronts  and  without 
recourse  to  any  official  protection,  their  way  was  a more 
thorny  one  than  that  of  the  Kyodan,  which  was  toler- 
ated, although  also  suspected. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  scattered  parishes  of  the  Sei 
Ko  Kwai  lost  no  time  in  regrouping  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  Most  of  those  who  had  joined  the  Kyodan, 
feeling  that  this  government  forced  union  could  not  be 
shaped  into  true  Christian  unity,  asked  to  return  to  the 
Sei  Ko  Kwai.  With  a miraculous  lack  of  bitterness  this 
reunion  has  been  accomplished.  Bishop  Bentley,  in  his 
recent  visit  to  Japan,  found  this  “by  far  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  since 
its  establishment,  and  the  greatest  single  contributing 
factor  to  its  strength  today.  This  event,  the  reunion  of 
the  divided  Church,  stands  out  above  all  other  events 
which  have  occurred  since  the  end  of  the  war.  I salute 
those  whose  faith  and  loyalty,  dear  vision,  able  states- 
manship, patience,  and  Christian  charity  made  such  a 
reconciliation  possible  and  brought  it  to  pass.” 

This  kind  of  trial  by  fire  seems  to  have  added  a new 


depth  to  the  ministry  of  the  suffering  Church  among  its 
suffering  people.  Perhaps  it  derives  from  the  days  of  the 
war  when  each  congregation  had  to  stand  entirely  on  its 
own  feet,  although  all  were  borne  up  by  each  other’s 
prayers.  There  was  a deep  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  commitment.  One  expression  of  it  appeared 
in  the  letter  of  a bishop  who  remained  at  his  post,  hav- 
ing lost  everything  in  three  subsequent  bombings.  He 
addressed  himself  to  one  of  his  younger  clergymen  who 
had  been  bombed  out,  and  had  taken  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  the  safety  of  the  mountains  and  found  work 
there:  “Why  have  you,  the  shepherd,  deserted  your 
flock?  Your  church  needs  you,  and  the  more  its  members 
are  in  danger,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  you  should 
be  beside  them  to  help  them.’’ 

In  this  spirit  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  faces  the  physical  tor- 
mertt  and  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  Japan  today.  It  has 
emerged  from  the  war  a full-fledged,  indigenous  branch, 
autonomous  and  mature,  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
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EARLY  MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

To  UNDERSTAND  THE  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE 
Church  in  Japan  today,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp 
the  brief  and  stormy  story  of  the  nation’s  intro- 
duction to  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  that  critical  moment  of  Japan’s  development 
when  something  of  a national  unity  was  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  welter  of  feudal  States,  Portuguese 
traders  injected  a strange  new  note,  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

From  the  ninth  century  on  a strange  kind  of  dual  gov- 
ernment had  been  in  effect  in  Japan.  The  unbroken  line 
of  emperors  held  the  throne  and  remained  the  object  of 
the  people’s  reverence  and  worship.  But  the  actual 
power  resided  in  the  hands  of  the  shogunate,  a succes- 
sion of  military  leaders  who  by  virtue  of  their  power 
exercised  the  real  central  control.  The  soldier  rather 
than,  as  in  China,  tire  scholar,  received  highest  honor, 
and  the  stoic  tradition  of  the  samurai  was  developed. 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  PERMITTED  TO  PREACH 
Each  feudal  lord  had  his  many  samurai,  and  toward  the 
sixteenth  century,  these  lords  grew  so  powerful  that  the 
shoguns  were  unable  to  hold  them  in  submission  to  cen- 
tral authority.  Just  as  this  anarchy  was  reaching  its 
height  three  Portuguese  travelers  were  shipwrecked  in 
a Chinese  junk  on  the  shores  of  Japan.  The  stories  they 
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carried  away  with  them  stimulated  a great  excitement 
among  European  traders  already  full  of  the  profitable 
new  contacts  \vith  the  Orient.  Expeditions  were  planned 
and  other  vessels  began  to  appear  in  Japanese  waters. 
Word  reached  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  Jesuit  mission- 
ary in  India,  that  there  were  great  spiritual  opportuni- 
ties in  this  new  land,  and  in  1549,  he  and  two  others 
arrived  in  Kagoshima,  Japan,  and  were  given  permission 
to  preach. 

The  interest  of  the  Japanese  feudal  lords  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Portuguese  priests  was  first  and  fore- 
most an  interest  in  attracting  Portuguese  trade  to  their 
ports.  Unfortunately  for  Christianity,  this  conjunction 
also  was  accepted  by  the  Europeans,  ultimately  leading 
to  the  outlawing  of  all  Christian  teachings  in  the 
country. 

EARLY  RESTRICTIONS  AND  PERSECUTION 
The  story  covers  about  a century.  The  Christian  mes- 
sage seemed  to  hold  appeal  greatly  to  the  Japanese  wher- 
ever Xavier  went,  and  as  soon  as  he  won  permission  to 
preach  from  the  local  chieftain  or  feudal  lord,  he  was 
able  to  gather  a number  of  enthusiastic  converts.  Relying 
on  the  prestige  of  the  feudal  lords  to  approach  the  peo- 
ple, however,  the  foreign  priests  gradually  became  em- 
broiled in  the  feudal  strife.  They  were  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  of  whose  religion  they  were  un- 
compromisingly intolerant.  The  shogunate  began  to 
suspect  that  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  on  their 
converts  was  too  powerful  and  that  Christian  teaching 
caused  strife  and  divisiveness  out^veighing  the  advan- 
tages of  Portuguese  trade.  The  first  of  a series  of  edicts 
was  issued  in  1587  forbidding  further  Christian  teaching. 
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The  missionaries  invariably  reacted  to  these  edicts  by 
withdrawing  to  the  ports,  pretending  to  leave,  but  re- 
maining to  preach  secretly  until  the  storm  blew  over 
and  tolerance  returned.  Problems  increased  when  Span- 
ish Franciscans  arrived  to  set  up  rival  missions.  The 
worst  fears  of  the  shogun  were  confirmed  when  the  pilot 
of  the  Spanish  ship  explained  to  him  how  Spain  had 
formed  her  vast  empire: 

Our  kings  begin  by  sending  into  the  countries  they 
wish  to  conquer  missionaries  who  induce  the  people  to 
embrace  our  religion,  and  when  they  have  made  con- 
siderable progress,  troops  are  sent  who  combine  with 
the  new  Christians,  and  then  our  kings  have  not  much 
trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest. 

JAPAN  CLOSES  HER  DOOR 

This  unwise  admission  resulted  in  the  first  Christian 
persecution  in  Japan.  But  later  the  Franciscans  returned 
and  Dutch  traders  arrived  to  add  Protestant  prejudices 
to  the  hard  feelings.  Christian  preaching  became  more 
and  more  identified  with  domestic  disturbances  within 
Japan  and  the  threat  of  foreign  domination  from  with- 
out. New  edicts  ivere  issued  against  accepting  Chris- 
tianity with  the  death  penalty  for  those  who  refused  to 
recant.  Persecution  grew,  but  so  did  the  number  of  new 
converts,  for  the  missionaries  dared  torture  and  death  to 
return  and  preach.  It  was  estimated  that  two  hundred 
thousand  converts  had  been  martyred  by  1635.  Two 
years  later  many  of  those  remaining  rose  in  desperate 
revolt  during  which  thirty-seven  thousand  Christians 
were  massacred.  Thenceforth  Christianity  was  regarded 
as  a national  danger.  The  shogun  ordered  trade  regula- 
tions severed  and  all  Japanese  travel  abroad  stopped.  In 
1641  Japan  hermetically  sealed  herself  from  the  rest  of 
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the  world  to  set  her  own  house  in  order  and  to  repair 
the  damage  wrought  by  foreign  contact. 

COMMODORE  PERRY  KNOCKS  AT  THE  DOOR 
Two  hundred  and  twelve  years  later  foreign  ships  again 
ventured  into  Japanese  waters.  It  was  the  squadron  led 
by  Commodore  Matthew  Perry.  He  was  commissioned 
to  seek  agreement  with  the  Japanese  about  their  treat- 
ment of  shipwrecked  sailors.  When  he  returned  later 
for  the  Japanese  decision,  the  shogun  realized  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  resist.  Treaties  were  signed  and  in 
1858  commercial  relations  were  established  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  intervening  centuries  considerable  de- 
velopment had  taken  place  within  Japan.  The  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  foreign  religion  had  been  eradicated  by  a 
campaign  of  notice  boards  and  official  pronouncements 
which  taught  the  people  to  hold  Christianity  in  actual 
horror  as  a form  of  disloyalty  toward  their  divine  em- 
peror and  beloved  country. 

When  the  doors  to  the  West  were  thrown  open  and 
the  traditional  isolation  abandoned,  the  resulting  con- 
fusion shook  the  foundations  of  Japan’s  culture.  The 
shogunate  with  its  system  of  dual  government  was  aban- 
doned and  the  emperor  restored  to  ruling  power  in  the 
new  capital  of  Tokyo.  The  feudal  lords  voluntarily 
turned  over  their  power  to  the  emperor  and  his  parlia- 
mentary government.  Universal  education  was  estab- 
lished so  soundly  that  in  a few  decades  Japan  was  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  literate  nations  in  the  world.  All 
western  knowledge,  the  knowhow  which  the  feudal 
lords  had  had  no  chance  to  resist,  held  infinite  attrac- 
tions; westernization  was  the  order  of  the  day. 


At  the  same  time,  actual  contact  between  Japanese 
and  Westerners  created  definite  tensions.  Neither  one 
understood  or  cared  about  the  customs  of  the  other. 
Bishop  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  tells  of  the  meeting  of 
a group  of  Englishmen  and  the  Satsuma  feudal  lord  with 
his  retinue.  Neither  would  yield  the  right  of  way  until 
the  enraged  samurai  attacked  the  foreigners,  killing  one. 

It  took  little  time,  the  Bishop  points  out,  for  western 
science  to  produce  in  Japan  the  rationalistic,  agnostic 
attitudes  so  characteristic  of  the  West.  It  remained  for 
the  missionaries  to  confront  the  Japanese  with  the  spirit- 
ual heritage  which  was  as  vital  to  their  country  as  the 
technical  contribution  for  which  their  material  culture 
was  so  ripe. 

Christianity  was  no  longer  the  enemy  of  Buddhism  as 
it  had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  hands  of  the 
modem  missionary,  as  Bishop  Tucker  expresses  it: 

Christianity  has  the  double  function  of  conserving  the 
values  that  have  been  developed  through  it  (Buddhism) 
and  of  baptizing  them  into  Christ  that  they  may  not  only 
be  conserved  but  also  fulfilled.  Japan’s  religion,  like 
Japan’s  secular  civilization,  however  great  its  past  serv- 
ices had  been,  had  reached  its  limit  of  development  out 
of  its  own  resources.  It  was  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  new  situation  that  was  created  by  breaking  down  the 
barriers  that  had  so  long  kept  Japan  isolated.  When  the 
fullness  of  the  time  came  for  Japan’s  religion,  God  sent 
forth  the  Church. 
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PATIENT  PIONEERING 

The  first  missionaries  to  follow  commo- 
dore  Perry  through  Japan’s  newly-opened  door 
had  to  undo  all  the  work  of  the  shogunate  dur- 
ing the  two  hundred  years  of  seclusion.  Mission 
boards  had  been  interested  in  this  new  field  even  before 
Perry  had  opened  the  way  for  them;  translations  of  the 
Bible  in  Japanese  had  been  started.  In  1859  two  workers 
took  up  residence  in  Nagasaki,  the  Rev.  John  Liggins 
and  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  transferred  by  the  Episco- 
pal Church  from  China.  Soon  after,  workers  from  other 
Churches  began  to  arrive.  But  when  they  actually 
reached  the  scene,  they  were  confronted  with  a wall  of 
obstacles. 

During  the  first  months  and  even  years,  personal  con- 
tacts with  the  Japanese  tvere  almost  impossible.  The 
edicts  against  Christianity  were  still  posted  on  all  the 
notice  boards  and  spies  lurked  everywhere.  Mr.  Liggins’ 
poor  health  forced  him  to  return  to  America  but  Mr. 
Williams  settled  down  to  master  the  new  language  and 
by  his  personal  conduct,  to  convince  those  around  him 
that  he  and  his  faith  could  not  be  a threat  to  Japan’s 
national  welfare  and  safety.  From  time  to  time  he  knew 
his  life  actually  to  be  in  danger,  but  he  worked  on, 
steadfastly  preparing  tracts  and  Christian  literature 
which  he  hoped  some  day  to  be  able  to  distribute. 
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THE  FIRST  BAPTISM 

Each  year  he  felt  he  could  distinguish  some  improve- 
ment in  the  Japanese  attitude.  At  hrst  those  who  visited 
him  were  liable  to  fines  and  punishment  for  showing 
interest  in  the  forbidden  religion.  The  districts  had  to 
send  an  annual  report  to  their  governor  stating  that  “we 
have  not  been  of  the  sects  of  Christians”  nor  “negligent 
in  searching  for  the  sect  of  Christians.”  But  by  1865,  Mr. 
Williams  could  write,  “It  cannot  be  long  now  before  the 
country  is  open  to  direct  work.”  Visits  and  conversations 
were  more  frequent,  reserve  less  necessary,  especially 
with  the  educated  Japanese.  In  1864  the  first  Christian 
baptism  was  performed,  and  two  years  later,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams baptised  a man  named  Shiomura,  of  the  Province 
of  Higo. 


A BISHOP  IS  CONSECRATED 

The  importance  of  this  event  was  heralded  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Williams  as  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan. 
After  his  consecration,  he  transferred  his  headquarters 
to  Osaka  from  Nagasaki  where  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  took  over  the  work  with  their  first  missionary  to 
Japan.  By  this  time,  spies  had  ceased  to  sit  on  the  mis- 
sionary’s threshold,  and  the  government  had  begun  to 
take  advantage  of  these  foreigners  as  English  teachers. 
Classes  using  foreign  and  therefore  Christian  texts  were 
springing  up  in  many  cities,  and  a mission  dispensary 
was  thronged. 

In  1869,  Bishop  Williams,  now  in  Osaka,  sent  a plea 
for  reinforcements.  The  patience  and  honorable  be- 
havior of  the  missionaries  had  so  swayed  the  public  atti- 
tude that  only  the  formal  government  edict,  still  pub- 
licly posted,  stood  between  them  and  open  preaching. 
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In  1871  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Morris  joined  the  Bishop  in 
Osaka  and  opened  a boys’  school  with  eight  pupils.  The 
educated  class  seemed  most  easily  attracted.  “The  stu- 
dents,’’ he  wrote,  “seem  to  be  among  the  better  class  of 
Japanese  as  they  wear  long  swords.’’ 

ANTI-CHRISTIAN  EDICTS  REMOVED 
The  long-awaited  removal  of  the  anti-Christian  edicts 
from  the  public  notice  boards  came  in  1873.  For  the 
Church  this  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  real  evan- 
gelism. New  workers  were  sent  out,  including  Dr.  Henry 
Laning  whose  dispensary  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas’ Hospital  in  Osaka.  More  than  a thousand  patients 
sought  his  medical  advice  there  within  the  first  six 
months,  and  many  of  these  were  future  candidates  for 
baptism.  Bishop  Williams  transferred  his  headquarters 
to  Tokyo,  the  new  national  capital,  where  a small  school, 
the  future  St.  Paul’s,  was  established. 

As  more  workers  reached  Japan,  the  work  spread  into 
other  cities.  Although  missionaries  were  not  allowed  in 
the  rural,  all-Japanese  areas  of  the  interior,  they  were 
busy  with  the  challenge  of  the  important  urban  centers. 
Tolerated,  but  not  officially  accepted  until  the  edicts 
were  actually  rescinded  in  1889,  they  took  advantage  of 
the  universal  demand  for  Western  knowledge  to  reach 
the  people  more  through  schools  than  through  direct 
evangelism,  even  though  calls  for  evangelists  also  began 
to  be  heard.  The  missionaries  regarded  educational  work 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  drawing  desirable  young 
people  into  a Christian  environment.  Tomorrow’s  lead- 
ers would  at  least  be  introduced  to  the  message  of  Jesus 
Christ;  some  might  accept  it  for  themselves;  one  or  two 
might  become  the  Church’s  workers  in  Japan. 
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MISSIONARIES  ESTABLISH  SCHOOLS 
As  early  as  1878,  the  year  when  all  the  Anglican  mission- 
aries jointly  planned  a translation  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
a divinity  school  was  established  in  Tokyo.  Nor  were 
women  forgotten  in  a land  where  the  place  of  women 
was  definitely  inferior.  St.  Agnes’  School  for  girls  was 
started  in  Osaka  in  1875  (later  moved  to  its  present  site, 
Kyoto),  and  at  about  the  same  time,  the  future  St. 
Margaret’s  was  opened  in  a missionary  home  in  Tokyo. 

The  patience  of  the  missionaries  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Japanese  population  gradually  bore  fruit. 
Home  classes  began  to  turn  into  schools;  public  preach- 
ing began  to  produce  many  small  congregations  and 
centers  of  regular  worship  for  groups  ranging  in  number 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred.  Bishop  Williams  was  re- 
lieved of  his  China  duties  that  he  might  concentrate 
fully  on  the  fertile  and  promising  situation  in  Japan.  By 
the  1880’s  Christianity  might  have  been  said  to  be  in 
vogue,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

Especially  responsive  was  the  student  class.  With  a 
freedom  impossible  for  their  more  conservative  parents 
they  threw  themselves  into  an  examination  of  all  that 
the  West  had  to  offer,  Christianity  included.  They  came 
to  study  English,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning 
these  bearers  of  a new  culture.  The  more  stubbornly 
nationalist  who  still  resented  the  foreign  tidal  wave  came 
to  gain  skill  in  weapons  which  could  then  be  turned 
against  their  bearers.  More  than  one  such  was  caught  in 
his  own  net.  One  of  Japan’s  outstanding  Christian  lead- 
ers tells  the  story  of  how  he  was  ensnared  by  the  astonish- 
ing concept  of  God  as  Love  as  he  studied  the  Bible  in 
order  to  combat  Christianity.  This  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
samurai  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  samurai  tra- 


dition.  The  night  faded  into  dawn  as  he  began  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  lord  of  the  samurai  becomes  the 
Lord  of  Love,  the  code  of  life  takes  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent meaning. 


SOME  OLD  WAYS  PASS 

Utako  hayashi  was  one  whose  samurai  courage  and 
idealism  were  truly  vitalized  and  channeled  when  they 
found  a Christian  setting.  Utako’s  story  brilliantly  re- 
flects the  revolutionary  development  of  Japan  during 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  very  fact  that  a 
woman’s  story  deserves  attention  reflects  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place.  The  daughter  of  a samurai, 
Utako  realized  that  the  old  ways  had  passed.  The  samurai 
could  no  longer  be  the  privileged  retainer  guarding  the 
honor  of  his  lord;  he  had  to  look  out  for  himself  and  his 
family.  To  Utako,  teaching  seemed  an  honorable  means 
of  self-support. 

Brought  up  an  earnest  Buddhist,  she  turned  in  her 
school  days  to  Confucianism,  its  moral  teaching  and  its 
idea  of  the  universal  heaven  in  which  she  could  put  her 
trust.  Other  students  went  occasionally  to  hear  the  Chris- 
tians, newly  arrived  in  Fukui,  but  Utako  considered 
Christianity  a discordant  note  which  had  no  place  in 
Japanese  culture.  After  a brief  period  of  primary  school 
teaching  and  an  even  more  brief  and  heartbreaking  ar- 
ranged-marriage  which  failed,  Utako  went  to  Tokyo  to 
continue  her  career.  Financially  her  way  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  She  heard  of  an  opening  in  a Christian 
school,  but  refused  to  consider  it. 

Eventually  she  was  so  destitute  that  she  agreed  to  pre- 
sent herself  to  a missionary  as  Japanese  language  teacher. 
The  story  of  her  first  meeting  with  a Christian  foreigner. 
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Bishop  Williams,  illustrates  clearly  the  spirit  in  which 
he  and  his  co-workers  brought  their  faith  to  Japan: 

She  went  with  great  trepidation  to  a strange  foreign- 
style  building  and  called  timidly.  . . . The  door  opened 
and,  to  her  amazement,  there  stood  a foreign  man  with 
a long  beard.  Utako  had  expected  to  meet  a young 
woman  and  was  greatly  distressed.  What  should  she  do? 
She  was  about  to  flee  when  the  man  spoke  very  politely 
in  Japanese,  asking  her  to  come  in.  Her  heart  beat  so 
rapidly  and  loudly  she  felt  surely  he  must  hear  it,  but 
bravely  she  entered. 

Only  a moment  in  his  presence  and  she  was  at  ease, 
feeling  that  there  was  something  very  kind,  reverent, 
and  noble  in  this  bearded  foreigner.  To  test  her  quali- 
fications, he  asked  her  to  read  the  eighth  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel  in  difficult  Chinese  characters,  after  which 
he  was  quite  pleased  and  said  he  would  show  her  the 
way  to  Miss  Verbeck’s  house.  As  they  were  leaving  his 
office,  he  gallantly  stood  aside  to  allow  her  to  go  first. 
As  it  is  contrary  to  Japanese  custom  for  women  to  have 
precedence  over  men,  she  was  much  embarrassed,  but 
also  greatly  impressed,  understanding  at  once  that  Chris- 
tianity taught  respect  for  w’omen. 

As  Utako  worked  with  Miss  Verbeck  and  came  to 
know  the  missionaries  her  prejudice  disintegrated.  One 
Sunday  she  attended  services  and  was  so  greatly  draw'n 
by  the  feeling  of  God’s  love  making  all  men  brothers 
that  she  began  an  avid  study  of  Jesus’  teachings.  She 
went  to  teach  at  the  Christian  school  she  had  refused  to 
consider,  St.  Margaret’s,  and  as  she  taught,  she  learned, 
and  advanced  in  Christian  understanding. 

THREE  NEW  CHRISTIANS  BEGIN  AN  ORPHANAGE 
At  this  crucial  moment  in  her  life,  Utako  met  the 
Kobashi  brothers,  also  seekers  after  the  Christian  way. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  that  of  the  famous  Widely  Lov- 
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ing  Society  of  Osaka.  Led  by  the  inspiration  of  the  elder 
Kobashi,  these  three  new  Christians  founded  an  orphan- 
age for  destitute  and  illegitimate  children  whose  num- 
bers skyrocketed  in  1891  after  a severe  earthquake. 
Tended  by  their  devotion  the  orphange  grew  in  the  face 
of  all  adverse  public  opinion  and  a succession  of  catas- 
trophes, including  the  early  death  of  the  elder  Kobashi, 
the  loss  of  the  orphanage  property  which  passed  then  in- 
to the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic  brother,  and  a painful 
second  start  in  Osaka.  But  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
orphanage  had  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Osaka  community.  By  1935  the  Widely  Loving  Society 
was  caring  for  more  than  250  children  and  thirty  desti- 
tute mothers. 

Utako’s  story  does  not  end  with  these  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  responsible  for  the  building  of  a Home 
for  Working  Women  in  the  growing  industrial  center  of 
Osaka.  As  a temperance  worker  and  a fighter  for  the 
cause  of  peace  she  was  tireless.  Death  finally  ended  her 
pioneering  in  1946  at  the  age  of  83.  But  her  work  testi- 
fies to  the  spirit  of  the  samurai  daughter  turned  Chris- 
tian in  the  earliest  days  of  the  mission.  “On  the  power 
of  peace,”  she  once  said,  “must  the  world  advance.  God 
is  a living  God.  Only  through  his  power  can  we  secure 
the  peace  of  the  world.” 

In  the  days  when  Utako  was  first  drawn  by  Christian 
ideas.  Episcopal  missionaries  were  still  moving  ahead 
very  slowly.  General  Christian  statistics,  however,  began 
to  show  remarkable  growth.  In  1871  only  ten  Japanese 
had  been  baptized.  Five  years  later  that  number  was 
1,004;  in  1879  it  was  2,965,  and  in  1882,  4,987.  In  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  the  national  attitude  favored  all 
things  Western,  including  Christianity.  Japan,  it  was 
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felt,  would  sooner  become  accepted  as  a major  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  West  if  she  accepted  the  Western  faith, 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  civilization.  Missionary  work 
boomed  accordingly. 

BISHOP  WILLIAMS  BUILDS  SOUNDLY,  SLOWLY 
During  this  decade,  however,  Bishop  Williams  retained 
a cautious,  thorough-going,  missionary  approach.  Before 
they  were  accepted,  his  converts  had  to  be  tested  and 
tried,  like  Utako,  and  most  of  their  early  activities  were 
carefully  supervised  by  the  missionaries.  This  policy  re- 
sulted in  comparatively  fewer  converts  in  the  enthusi- 
astic heyday  of  the  1880’s.  But  in  the  succeeding  decade 
when  public  opinion  took  a sudden  reverse  swing  and 
nationalism  condemned  Christianity  as  unwelcome  for- 
eign nonsense,  the  Episcopal  missions  held  firm,  suffered 
no  recession,  but  continued  gradual  growth.  While  other 
missions  faced  growing  friction  between  Japanese  and 
foreign  workers  and  a kind  of  rebellious  surge  toward 
premature  ecclesiastical  independence,  the  Episcopal 
mission  preserved  its  harmony  throughout  the  decade. 
Slower  to  develop  national  leadership,  it  was  safe  against 
this  internal  tension. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Church’s  work  had 
regained  quantitative  equality  with  that  of  the  other 
Christian  missions.  Qualitatively  it  bore  the  mark  of  this 
sturdy  founding  policy,  even  as  Utako’s  life  bore  the 
mark  of  her  hrst  contacts  with  Bishop  Williams  and  his 
steadfast  witness  to  the  faith. 
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BUILDING  A CHURCH 

The  year  1887  was  an  historic  one  for  the 
Church  in  Japan.  The  preceding  year  the 
second  English  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward 
Bickersteth  had  reached  Japan,  filled  with  con- 
cern for  the  founding  of  a Japanese  Church.  The 
English  and  American  missions  had  been  working  gradu- 
ally toward  closer  cobperation,  and  so  it  was  decided  to 
call  a synod  to  plan  the  organization  of  a Japanese 
Church.  In  February  1887,  this  synod  met  in  Osaka, 
Japanese  and  foreign  Christians  together,  and  unani- 
mously accepted  the  proposed  organization  of  the  Nip- 
pon Sei  Ko  Kwai,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Japan. 

The  constitution  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  was  based  upon 
the  Scriptures,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  three  Orders  of  the  ministry.  Its  formation  marked 
the  first  time  that  an  Anglican  mission  had  become  an 
independent,  self-governing,  national  Church.  True, 
only  two  of  the  Japanese  present  were  ordained,  and 
these  two  only  as  deacons,  but  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives to  synod  outnumbered  the  foreigners.  Bishop  Wil- 
liams had  adopted  the  practice  of  requiring  all  theo- 
logical graduates  to  spend  a few  years  of  work  as  cate- 
chists during  which  time  they  could  prove  their  merit. 
While  this  policy  limited  the  number  of  ordained  work- 
ers, it  guaranteed  an  exacting  standard  for  the  Sei  Ko 
Kwai  ministry. 
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When  Bishop  Williams  resigned  in  1889,  this  was  the 
special  mark  he  left  on  the  Church  in  Japan.  As  Bishop 
Tucker  says: 

The  clergy  who  were  prepared  under  his  [Williams’] 
influence  were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
for  evangelistic  zeal,  and  for  pastoral  devotion.  They 
continued  steadfast  in  the  faith  during  the  difficult 
period  when  so  many  of  the  strongest  Christian  leaders 
succumbed  to  the  rationalistic  and  materialistic  philos- 
ophy that  had  become  the  fashion  of  the  hour  among 
the  Japanese  intelligentsia. 

THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  BISHOP 
To  succeed  him,  John  McKim,  one  of  the  mission’s  most 
experienced  evangelists,  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1893. 
During  his  hrst  years  as  bishop,  the  young  Japanese 
workers  began  to  prove  themselves  more  and  more  ready 
for  independent  work.  Restrictions  were  lightened  re- 
garding the  movements  of  foreigners  in  the  interior  of 
Japan,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  gradual  expansion 
of  the  missionary  area  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  The  1894 
synod  began  the  division  of  the  empire  into  six  mission- 
ary dioceses,  under  the  leadership  of  foreign  missionary 
bishops.  North  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  came  under  American 
bishops;  South  Tokyo  and  Osaka  went  under  English 
jurisdiction,  which  also  retained  Hokkaido  and  Kyushu. 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  remained  common  ground.  Missions 
were  opened  in  other  important  population  centers,  and 
by  1900,  all  the  larger  cities  had  their  branches,  however 
tiny,  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai. 

It  was  during  these  decades,  the  1890’s  and  the  open- 
ing years  of  this  century,  as  the  wave  of  nationalist 
prejudice  spent  its  fury  and  subsided,  that  the  Church’s 
institutions  in  Japan  came  into  being.  Each  institution 
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illustrates,  by  its  successes  and  failures,  certain  aspects  of 
the  growth  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  situation,  the  early  days  of  a few  stand  out  for 
special  attention. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  A CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 
With  the  opening  of  the  first  Church  mission  in  Tokyo 
came  the  founding  of  St.  Paul’s,  now  one  of  Japan’s  out- 
standing universities.  In  1874,  it  was  a handful  of  boys 
who  came  to  live  and  study  in  a rented  house  in  the 
foreign  quarter.  By  1882,  separate  school  buildings  had 
been  built.  Under  pro-foreign  sentiment,  the  school  ex- 
panded rapidly,  and  many  of  its  students  were  con- 
verted. Regular  instructors  arrived  to  lift  the  burden  of 
the  teaching  off  the  shoulders  of  the  overworked  clergy 
of  Tokyo;  and  the  Osaka  school,  to  which  the  students 
with  swords  had  come  in  the  early  days,  merged  with  St. 
Paul’s,  some  of  its  students  transferring  on  scholarship 
to  Tokyo. 

Prospects  at  this  time  were  so  bright  that  the  school 
was  raised  to  college  level.  But  as  the  eighties  gave  way 
to  the  nineties  with  their  resurgent  nationalism,  even 
the  appointment  of  a Japanese  headmaster  to  work  with 
the  foreign  principal  could  not  keep  it  in  general  favor, 
and  the  college  work  was  abandoned.  The  curriculum, 
which  had  been  based  on  English  textbooks  in  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  was  modified  to  follow  that  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Christian  influence  now  was  exercised  only 
through  the  dormitory  life. 

As  a result,  the  school  was  granted  government  recog- 
nition, which  meant  that  students  were  exempt  from 
military  conscription  and  eligible  for  entrance  into 
higher  government  schools.  Still  more  important,  when 
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the  1899  pronouncement  was  issued,  completely  sepa- 
rating religion  from  government  recognized  education, 
and  most  of  the  mission  schools  were  forced  either  to 
close  or  to  surrender  their  licenses,  St.  Paul’s  was  able  to 
show  the  authorities  that  religious  instruction  would  be 
confined  to  the  dormitory,  which  was  registered  sepa- 
rately. Religious  teaching  in  the  school  had  already  been 
put  on  a voluntary  basis,  acceptable  to  the  Department 
of  Education.  Thus,  St.  Paul’s  retained  its  official  recog- 
nition; the  size  and  quality  of  the  student  body  grew 
steadily  greater  and  by  1906,  the  enrollment  reached  the 
number  permitted  by  the  license.  Meanwhile,  the  earth- 
quake of  1894  had  destroyed  the  old  buildings.  Greatly 
needed  new  buildings  had  been  reconstructed  with 
American  funds  in  1896;  others  were  added  in  1907. 

The  time  seemed  propitious  to  reopen  the  college  de- 
partment. Future  Christian  leaders  simply  could  not 
receive  proper  advanced  training  in  the  negative  spirit- 
ual atmosphere  of  the  government  colleges.  In  1907  a 
small  start  was  made  with  fifty  students.  The  drawing 
card  was  training  in  the  English  language,  and  it  proved 
so  great  that  a special  tract  of  land  was  purchased  in 
Ikebukuro  on  the  outskirts  of  Tokyo,  to  which  the  col- 
lege was  able  to  move  in  1919. 

co5peration  in  theological  education 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  college  preparation  of  Christian 
leaders  went  the  problem  of  theological  training.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  mission,  the  English  and  American  mis- 
sionary societies  had  each  had  their  own  training  center. 
This  seemed  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  so 
the  1908  Pan-Anglican  Conference  voted  part  of  its 
thank  offering  to  the  establishment  of  a single  center  in 
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which  each  mission  shared  responsibility  for  staff  and 
support.  A site  was  procured  in  Ikebukuro,  near  the  new 
St.  Paul’s  and  the  two  institutions  in  affiliation  set  up  a 
six-year  course  for  divinity  students,  three  years  at  St. 
Paul’s,  three  in  theological  training,  and  a final  degree 
from  St.  Paul’s. 

CONCERN  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  Tokyo  mission  gathered  its  group 
of  school  boys  to  form  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Margaret’s  School 
for  Girls  came  into  existence.  It  expressed  that  concern 
which  Christian  missions  have  carried  to  every  corner  of 
the  world  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  abilities 
of  women.  Women  in  Japan  seldom  had  received  more 
than  a primary  education. 

By  1887,  after  ten  years  of  work,  St.  Margaret’s  was 
accused  of  denationalizing  the  girls  who  came  to  study 
there.  The  curriculum  was  correspondingly  readjusted, 
placed  under  Japanese  direction  in  1892,  its  Christian 
foundation  tempered  with  Japanese  discipline  and  cus- 
toms. As  a result  it  was  granted  a government  license  and 
has  since  grown  steadily. 

The  girls’  school  which  had  been  established  two  years 
earlier,  1875,  in  Osaka,  was  moved  to  Kyoto  in  1894 
and  named  St.  Agnes.  Similarly  entrusted  to  Japanese 
direction,  it  became  highly  respected  by  the  citizens  of 
this  stronghold  of  the  old  Japanese  tradition.  A junior 
college  department  was  increasingly  attended.  With  the 
girls  still  more  than  with  the  boys,  the  Christian  influ- 
ence of  the  Church’s  schools  has  resulted  in  baptisms. 
The  girls  who  graduate  from  these  schools  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  Japanese  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  founded  in 
1897  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  destined  to  spread  its  active 
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program  among  Christian  women  of  every  diocese  by 
1927.  These  graduates  also  became  the  future  builders 
of  Christian  homes  in  Japan. 

RUDOLF  TEUSLER  COMES  TO  ST.  LUKE’s 
The  best  known  of  all  Episcopal  institutions  in  Japan 
is  St.  Luke’s  International  Medical  Center,  Tokyo. 
Founded  in  this  same  period  of  growth  and  expansion, 
St.  Luke’s  was  a bit  slower  to  establish  itself.  Medical 
work  was  first  attempted  in  Tokyo  in  1884,  but  not  until 
a permanent  medical  missionary  reached  the  scene  was 
any  appreciable  progress  achieved.  The  arrival  of  Dr. 
Rudolf  Bolling  Teusler,  however,  began  a saga  unsur- 
passed in  all  the  Church’s  mission  history. 

Dr.  Teusler,  a promising  young  physician  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  reached  Tokyo  in  1900.  He  found  wait- 
ing for  him  a decrepit  one-and-a-half-story  shack  devoid 
of  equipment.  It  was  a year  before  he  could  organize 
two  dispensaries,  and  later,  open  a hospital  in  a tiny  cot- 
tage. Piece  by  piece  he  assembled  the  equipment  which 
enabled  him  to  reach  out  to  gradually  more  and  more 
patients:  operating  rooms,  private  rooms,  a drug  store, 
a sterilizing  plant.  Each  year  another  new  building  was 
needed,  and  in  1905,  a large  purchase  of  land  was  made 
which  by  1908  was  the  site  of  a dispensary  which  could 
handle  two  hundred  patients. 

Dr.  Teusler  had  a great  gift  for  attracting  the  finest 
Japanese  medical  leadership  to  his  project.  He  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  professional  standards  for 
nurses,  which  in  Japan  were  surprisingly  lower  than 
standards  for  the  doctors.  In  those  early  days  a training 
school  for  nurses  was  started,  the  first  of  Dr.  Teusler’s 
great  series  of  dreams  which  one  friend  remarked  “he 
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had  an  eerie  way  of  bringing  . . . into  the  realm  of 
reality.” 

Meanwhile  the  Osaka  dispensary  which  began  so 
splendidly  in  1873  under  Dr.  Henry  Laning  became  in 
1883  St.  Barnabas’  Hospital  which  grew  steadily,  includ- 
ing a training  school  for  nurses. 
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American  Bishops  in  Japan 

1866-1889  Charming  Moore  Williams. 


DIOCESE  OF  NORTH  TOKYO  (NORTH  KWANTO) 
1893-1935  John  McKim. 

1935-1941  Charles  S.  Reifsnider,  Suffragan,  1924-1935,  re- 
signed. 

DIOCESE  OF  KYOTO 
1900-1911  Sidney  Catlin  Partridge. 

1912-1923  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  resigned. 

1926-1940  Shirley  Hall  Nichols,  resigned.  Now  Bishop  of 
Salina. 


DIOCESE  OF  THE  TOHOKU 

1928-1941  Norman  S.  Binsted,  resigned.  Now  Bishop  of 
the  Philippines. 
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THE  STIMULUS  OF  DISASTER 

4 ll  is  lost  except  faith  in  God,  came  bishop 
/\  McKim’s  famous  cable  after  the  holocaust  of 
/ ' \ the  1923  earthquake.  Homes,  churches,  insti- 
jL  \.  tutions,  all  at  this  promising  point  of  devel- 
opment lay  tumbled  in  upon  themselves,  or  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  wild  flames  that  followed  the  shocks.  In 
Tokyo,  one  church  building  remained  standing.  The 
foundations  for  the  new  St.  Luke’s  which  had  been 
planned  since  1912,  interrupted  by  World  War  I, 
slowed  by  the  constant  need  for  new  campaigns  to  raise 
more  funds,  had  been  completed  three  weeks  before. 
The  cornerstone  had  been  laid  on  the  new  site  for  St. 
Barnabas’  Hospital,  Osaka.  Everywhere  there  was  expan- 
sion and  growth. 

A STEP  TOWARD  AUTONOMY 
More  important  than  any  physical  expansion,  however, 
was  the  great  step  taken  toward  autonomy  at  the  1923 
Synod.  Two  Japanese  dioceses  had  been  set  up  and  two 
Japanese  elected  bishops:  J.  S.  Motoda  as  Bishop  of 
Tokyo  and  J.  Y.  Naide,  as  Bishop  of  Osaka. 

The  jurisdiction  over  Tokyo  and  Osaka  had  always 
been  indefinite.  English  and  American  missionaries  had 
worked  side  by  side  since  the  early  days  when  foreigners 
were  restricted  to  the  big  cities.  As  the  American  Church 
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had  set  up  St.  Margaret’s  School  for  Girls  in  one  section 
of  Tokyo,  Bishop  Bickersteth  had  opened  St.  Hilda’s  in 
another.  And  when  in  1894,  the  six  dioceses  had  been 
delineated,  Tokyo  and  Osaka  had  been  judged  special 
cases  where  each  mission  retained  supervision  over  its 
own  institutions. 

This  situation  continued  as  other  dioceses  were  or- 
ganized, Mid  Japan  in  1911  under  the  Canadian  Church, 
Tohoku  separated  from  North  Tokyo  (later  called 
North  Kwanto)  in  1920,  under  the  American  Church. 
But  all  the  while,  despite  this  uncertain  overlapping, 
great  progress  was  made  in  both  cities.  Here  the  work 
was  best  established  and  the  Japanese  leaders  most  ex- 
perienced; the  student  and  professional  groups  who 
seemed  most  attracted  by  Christianity  in  Japan,  were  in 
greater  number  than  in  the  outlying  districts.  Traditions 
of  the  old  Japan,  so  hostile  to  the  foreigner’s  religion, 
had  been  modified  by  the  rush  for  Western  skills  and 
understanding. 

THE  FIRST  JAPANESE  BISHOPS 
When  the  Sei  Ko  Kivai  had  first  been  organized  in  1887, 
procedures  had  been  outlined  for  the  establishing  of 
independent,  Japanese  dioceses  wherever  at  least  six 
churches  under  Japanese  leadership  could  assume  their 
own  support,  and  contribute  at  least  one-third  of  their 
bishop’s  salary.  By  1923,  this  moment  had  arrived  for 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  and  the  General  Synod  accepted  their 
petition  for  independence  with  joyful  thanksgiving. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Motoda  was  the  director  of  St.  Paul’s 
University  when  the  call  to  the  episcopacy  came  to  him. 
But  even  before  he  had  time  to  be  consecrated,  his  city 
diocese  was  leveled  into  ashes  and  debris.  Financial  loss 
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alone  was  nearly  four  million  yen;  casualties  numbered 
more  than  100,000  and  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  burned  out  of  their  homes.  Despite  all  this,  the 
consecration  was  not  even  postponed,  but  took  place  in 
one  of  the  few  undestroyed  churches  three  months  after 
the  disaster. 

The  1923  earthquake  was  the  baptism  of  fire,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively,  for  the  two  new  Japanese  dioceses, 
and  for  the  whole  Sei  Ko  Kioai.  When  the  dust  settled 
and  people  began  to  take  stock  of  the  aftermath,  it 
seemed  that  a new  Church  was  emerging  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  old.  Aid  had  been  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster, especially  from  America,  and  overall  reconstruc- 
tion plans  laid.  As  suburban  Tokyo  developed.  Bishop 
Motoda  planned  five  new  churches  which  grew  with 
astonishing  speed.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  his 
primary  task  was  one  of  evangelism.  When  after  five 
short  years,  he  died,  the  diocesan  leadership  passed  into 
the  capable  hands  of  a man  who  also  held  paramount 
that  every  baptized  Christian  consider  himself  an  evan- 
gelist, Yonetaro  Matsui. 

Five  years  later  Tokyo’s  twenty  parishes  had  grown  to 
twenty-five  plus  three  mission  churches  of  stronger 
parishes.  The  number  of  clergy  grew  from  fourteen  to 
thirty-six  and  baptized  Christians  from  3,500  to  8,063. 
All  but  four  of  the  ten  destroyed  churches  were  rebuilt, 
generally  with  finer  plants  in  better  locations.  The  dio- 
cese had  been  unified  and  tempered  by  its  upward  strug- 
gle until  Bishop  Matsui  could  in  1934,  look  back  at  the 
ten  years’  effort  and  conclude: 

Visitors  from  abroad  may  be  surprised  to  find  a purely 
Japanese  diocese,  different  from  any  in  the  West  in  its 
form  and  its  method;  but  they  will  discover  in  its  doc- 
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trine  and  its  spirit  that  it  is  a living  branch  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church. 

A truly  Japanese  Church  was  emerging. 

As  with  the  Diocese  of  Tokyo,  so  with  the  Diocese  of 
Osaka  under  wiry,  gentle  little  Bishop  Naide,  who  had 
been  pastor  of  the  first  self-supporting  parish  of  the  Sei 
Ko  Kwai,  Christ  Church,  Osaka.  And  so  also  with  the 
institutions.  It  was  a time  of  peculiar  challenge  to  the 
Church  in  a country  which,  after  centuries  of  isolation, 
was  rapidly  becoming  a first-class  international  power. 
World  War  I,  in  which  Japan  was  only  indirectly  in- 
volved, left  a decisive  mark.  What  the  country  did  not, 
as  an  ally,  have  to  contribute  in  manpower  and  life- 
blood, it  contributed  in  industry.  A great  spurt  of  eco- 
nomic progress  resulted,  and  a corresponding  advance 
in  international  prestige,  which  sorely  needed  to  be 
tempered  with  deeper  spiritual  sensitivity  and  moral 
responsibility. 


ST.  Luke’s  rises  again 

After  the  earthquake  St.  Luke’s  had  risen  heroically  to 
the  aid  of  the  ruined  Japanese  capital.  Not  a patient  had 
been  lost  when  the  old  hospital  buildings  were  burned 
to  the  ground;  the  nurses  carried  all  to  the  open  spaces 
of  the  new  property  and  there  set  up  temporary  dis- 
pensaries and  shelter  for  the  fleeing  terror-stricken  thou- 
sands. 

For  the  next  weeks,  St.  Luke’s  used  a school  building 
as  headquarters  in  its  relief  work.  This  gave  way  to  a 
tent  hospital,  shipped  from  America,  and  in  1924,  a 
barracks  hospital  with  a capacity  of  225.  But  this  perse- 
verance met  with  further  disaster  in  1925  when  another 
fire  destroyed  two-thirds  of  these  buildings.  Again  no 


lives  were  lost  and  again  the  staff  carried  on  in  make- 
shift arrangements  until  the  buildings  were  restored. 
Finally  in  1928,  the  long-postponed  beginning  was  made 
on  the  first  units  of  St.  Luke’s  International  Medical 
Center. 


AND  PIONEERS  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 
During  these  years  a pioneering  spirit  ruled  the  over-all 
program.  St.  Luke’s  was  no  longer  needed  simply  as  a 
hospital.  The  Japanese  medical  profession  was  highly 
respected.  But  as  early  as  1904  it  was  evident  that  the 
same  could  not  be  said  of  nursing.  That  was  the  reason 
for  the  founding  of  the  school  of  nursing.  American 
standards  were  followed  from  the  very  beginning,  for  St. 
Luke’s  wanted  nurses  who  were  more  than  hospital 
scrubwomen.  In  1918,  the  school  and  its  curriculum 
were  reorganized,  and  only  high  school  graduates  were 
admitted.  A three-year  course  was  given  with  a fourth 
year  for  specialization.  In  1927,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion granted  it  a license  as  the  first  recognized  College 
of  Nursing  in  Japan.  This  meant  official  cognizance  of 
the  need  for  a modern  nursing  staff  for  Japan’s  hospitals. 

The  license  also  meant  official  recognition  of  another 
aspect  of  St.  Luke’s  new  pioneering  in  which  the  nurses 
played  a great  part;  the  public  health  program,  social 
service,  and  preventive  medicine.  This  program  ex- 
pressed the  human  side  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  became  a 
very  real  means  of  Christian  witness  for  the  graduate 
nurses— for  the  spirit  of  St.  Luke’s  with  its  daily  chapel 
services  won  almost  every  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Nursing  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  city  ward  in  which  St.  Luke’s  is  located  included 
125,000  people,  most  of  them  economically  underprivi- 
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leged.  When  a baby  was  born  at  St.  Luke’s  it  was  regis- 
tered in  a well-baby  clinic  to  which  the  mother,  who  had 
regularly  attended  a prenatal  clinic,  brought  it  for  in- 
spection once  a month.  After  a year  the  infant  joined  the 
preschool  clinic  and  later,  the  school  clinic,  to  which 
ten  children  from  each  of  the  ward’s  twelve  schools  re- 
ported each  afternoon.  Meanwhile  nurses  visited  city 
schools  for  talks  on  hygiene  and  general  health,  and 
visiting  nurses  cared  for  patients  in  their  homes.  Patients 
paid  as  they  were  able.  This  kind  of  preventive  medicine 
as  well  as  the  welfare  stations,  tubercular  and  industrial 
clinics  conducted  out  of  St.  Luke’s  were  quite  new  to 
the  Japanese. 

AND  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Social  service  organized  in  1932  was  part  and  parcel  of 
this  pioneering  program,  straightening  out  the  compli- 
cations which  seem  inevitably  to  accompany  illness,  espe- 
cially when  finances  are  limited.  For  example,  a young 
boy  too  ill  to  work,  appeared  at  the  hospital  one  day, 
directed  by  a passer-by  to  the  “building  with  the  cross.’’ 
He  claimed  he  had  no  relatives  and  no  friends.  The 
social  service  worker  came  to  talk  with  him  a number  of 
times,  and  finally  he  admitted  that,  tired  of  working 
under  supervision  of  his  father  and  brother,  he  had  run 
away  from  Kobe  to  take  a job  with  an  ice  company  in 
Tokyo,  informing  no  one.  After  prolonged  conversation 
with  the  social  worker  he  agreed  to  notify  his  brother  of 
his  illness;  the  doctor  wanted  the  family  to  know  that 
their  boy’s  condition  was  serious.  When  the  brother 
arrived  from  Kobe,  he  reported  that  his  mother  had 
been  so  worried  that  she  had  fallen  ill,  and  was  herself 
in  a hospital.  The  family  took  care  of  the  boy’s  medical 
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expenses,  including  blood  transfusion,  always  urging  the 
social  worker  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  come  home  when 
he  was  well.  In  the  end  he  agreed  to  do  so  and  after  his 
return  to  Kobe,  he  wrote  of  his  gratitude  for  the  recon- 
ciliation and  his  happiness  at  being  home. 

This  work  at  St.  Luke’s  was  the  first  professional  case 
work  in  Japan.  It  seemed  to  evoke  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  the  Japanese  people.  “A  shining-faced 
coolie,”  wrote  one  of  the  workers,  ‘‘recently  appeared 
bowing  at  our  door  to  offer  a blood  transfusion  to  a very 
poor  and  very  ill  person;  he  offered  it  because  a year 
previously,  when  his  own  wife  was  critically  ill,  we  had 
treated  her  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Because  we  could 
be  kindly  and  generous,  he  came  and  gave  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  his  own  blood  to  a man  of  whom  he 
had  never  heard  before.” 

A NEW  ST.  BARNABAS’  HOSPITAL  FOR  OSAKA 
The  other  Sei  Ko  Kwai  institutions  similarly  evaluated 
their  witness  after  World  War  I.  St.  Barnabas’  Hospital, 
Osaka,  having  laid  a new  cornerstone  before  the  earth- 
quake, had  to  abandon  building  during  the  unsettled 
months  which  followed.  Instead,  a careful  study  was 
made  of  its  possible  contributions  in  Osaka,  which  was 
found  to  have  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  of  any 
large  city  in  Japan  and  very  scant  charity  care  for  ma- 
ternity cases  and  children.  Consequently,  Dr.  Teusler 
recommended  specialization  in  work  for  women  and 
children,  with  a series  of  prenatal,  well-baby,  and  pre- 
school clinics  similar  to  those  at  St.  Luke’s.  The  building 
was  completed  in  1928  and  again  pioneering  in  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine  left  a Christian  mark  on 
the  rapidly  growing  industrial  city. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  RECOGNIZES  ST.  PAULS 
Concerning  the  usefulness  of  St.  Paul’s  there  was  no 
question.  The  college  had  received  government  recogni- 
tion as  a university  in  1922.  The  new  grounds  at  Ike- 
bukuro  were  outside  the  fire  destruction,  but  the  fine 
new  buildings  there  were  seriously  damaged.  Eventually 
this  led  to  further  improvements,  really  needed  for  su- 
perior work,  so  that  by  1935,  the  University  was  known 
and  respected  throughout  Japan.  St.  Paul’s  Middle 
School  had  been  demolished  and  rebuilt  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  middle  school  enrolled  500  stu- 
dents, the  junior  or  preparatory  college  had  750,  and  the 
university  another  750. 

As  the  only  Christian  institution  of  university  grade, 
St.  Paul’s  began  to  concentrate  increasingly  on  its  evan- 
gelistic task.  In  1927,  Paul  Rusch  suggested  to  a group 
of  Christian  students  the  program  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  a University  Chapter  was  formed. 
Two  years  later,  the  Rev.  Takaharu  Takamatsu  became 
chaplain  of  the  university  and  lent  his  support  to  the 
Brotherhood.  Their  work  faced  the  double  problem  of 
the  traditional  anti-Christian  attitudes  with  which  some 
students  came  away  from  home  plus  the  new  interest  in 
Marxism  with  its  scorn  of  all  religion,  and  at  first  the 
results  of  their  work  were  disappointing. 

Then  in  1931,  a change  seemed  to  occur  in  student  as 
well  as  government  attitudes  and,  under  the  driving 
leadership  of  a small  group  of  Christian  students,  the 
chapters  began  to  multiply.  As  graduates  left  the  uni- 
versity, they  carried  the  Brotherhood  with  them,  until 
it  became  a national  movement  of  young  lay  evangelists. 
From  1931  to  1936,  three  hundred  non-Christian  stu- 
dents asked  to  be  baptized  as  a result  of  the  witness  of 
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Christ  Church,  Yokohama,  open  to  the  sky  as  a result  of  wartime  bombing, 
is  like  other  churches  throughout  the  land,  always  crowded. 


Children  entering  the  school  compound  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
newly  built  St.  Paul's  Primary  School,  Tokyo. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Taketa,  long  associated  with  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  baptizes 
Japanese  children  in  the  Hospital's  Chapel. 


One  of  the  few  undamaged  churches  in  Tokyo  continues  an  active  postwar 
ministry  under  its  Japanese  rector.  Below,  abandoned  and  neglected  children 
find  a happy  home  in  some  of  the  Church's  orphanages.  fSee  page  71.) 
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St.  Margaret's  School,  Tokyo,  has  a new  opportunity  in  postwar  Japan  in 


giving  to  young  women  the  preparation  needed  to  be  Christian  leaders  in 
a new  democratic  Japan.  Above,  the  school  library;  below,  the  gymnasium. 
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St.  Paul's  University,  Tokyo,  is  today  one  of  the  preeminent  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Japan.  Above,  students  in  the  Mather  Library;  below, 
All  Saints'  Chapel,  defaced  during  the  war  has  been  partially  restored. 


St.  Margaret's  School  choir  leaving  the  chapel. 
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the  Brotherhood.  University  chapters  helped  Tokyo 
parishes  by  supplying  Sunday  School  teachers  and  as- 
sistants in  the  services.  They  carried  on  steady  evangel- 
ism, each  member  bringing  one  person  each  week  to  the 
chapel  or  some  other  first  contact  with  Christ;  and,  after 
evangelism,  thorough-going  Christian  education  as  fol- 
low-up, so  that  students  who  did  not  seek  baptism  should 
at  least  have  some  notion  of  Jesus’  teaching.  Chaplain 
Takamatsu,  himself  brought  up  to  regard  Christianity 
with  horror,  seemed  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  hesi- 
tant young  seekers  and  to  sense  how  to  explain  Christ  in 
a non-Christian  environment. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  lay  leadership  was  being 
developed,  other  St.  Paul’s  students  were  preparing 
themselves  for  full-time  service  in  the  ministry,  and  they 
went  on  from  the  university  to  the  Central  Theological 
College.  A few  were  able  to  study  for  a while  in  the 
West,  strengthening  the  international  ties  among  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

ST.  AGNES’  SCHOOL,  KYOTO,  BUILDS 
The  other  mission  schools  recovered  from  the  earth- 
quake with  equal  self-examination.  Hardships  and  in- 
conveniences were  accepted  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  temporary.  When  St.  Agnes’,  Kyoto,  broke  ground 
for  a long-needed  classroom  building,  the  principal, 
Hallie  Williams,  expressed  her  gratitude  that  the  United 
Thank  Offering  had  helped  St.  Agnes’.  The  St.  Agnes 
Junior  College  became  the  most  important  part  of  the 
school,  training  government-licensed  English  teachers 
and  home  economics  gpraduates,  mostly  from  conserva- 
tive, influential  families  who  would  otherwise  be  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Church.  When  the  daughters 
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went  home  filled  with  Christian  understanding  and 
commitment,  new  doors  were  opened  to  the  Church. 

The  expansion  and  influence  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai’s 
educational  institutions  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Church’s  membership  was  limited  to  the  student  class. 
It  was,  of  course,  composed  at  first  of  those  no  longer 
bound  by  traditional  ideas,  many  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents. But  as  these  entered  various  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions, contacts  broadened  and  the  Church  reflected 
a cross  section  of  the  population.  Men  of  intellectual 
and  economic  influence  helped  the  Church  gather  pres- 
tige far  beyond  its  size.  But  equally  important  were  the 
laboring  men  and  farmers  who  worshipped  side  by  side 
with  them  in  their  little  congregations,  and  the  cleaning 
woman  who  found  Christ  while  polishing  the  floors 
before  His  altar. 
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TOWARD  A RURAL  CHURCH 

The  spirit  which  lay  behind  the  severe 
re-evaluation  of  the  Church’s  institutions  after 
W^orld  War  I,  and  which  led  them  into  new 
and  more  meaningful  avenues  of  Christian 
service  and  leadership,  gained  an  even  fuller  expression 
in  new  kinds  of  Christian  work. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  the  time  had 
come  to  move  out  from  the  big  cities.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
Japan’s  population  lives  in  small  villages,  which  mis- 
sions had  scarcely  touched.  At  first  it  was  a question  of 
the  rules  barring  missionaries  from  the  interior.  Then 
the  shortage  of  workers;  by  1923  work  was  carried  on  in 
practically  all  the  cities  of  twenty  thousand  and  over,  but 
every  single  worker  had  more  than  he  could  manage.  By 
1928  about  half  the  towns  from  five  thousand  up  had 
some  kind  of  Christian  witness.  But  still  two-thirds  of 
the  people  were  out  of  touch  with  any  direct  evangelism. 

In  the  villages  the  traditional  environment  was  still  a 
blank  wall  in  front  of  Christian  teaching.  Christianity 
had  to  be  made  a part  of  the  everyday  scene  before  it 
could  call  forth  any  real  response.  Bishop  Tucker  points 
up  the  difficulties  in  describing  his  work  early  in  the 
century  in  the  Aomori  Prefecture.  The  small  town  of 
Hirosaki  had  around  a half-dozen  baptized  members 
and  an  unattractively  converted  billiard  hall  for  a 
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church.  Preaching  drew  passers-by  but  evoked  no  perma- 
nent interest.  A night  school  attracted  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  young  men,  mostly  from  the  student  class, 
to  learn  English,  view  the  foreigner  more  closely,  and 
hear  something  about  his  country.  Some  meetings  could 
be  arranged  in  the  few  Christian  homes  for  a group  of 
specially  invited  friends,  and  non-commissioned  officers 
could  be  reached  during  the  day. 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  at  this  stage  what  was  effected 
was  to  win  some  of  those  who  had  become  more  or  less 
detached  from  environmental  influences,  and  that  very 
little  impression  was  made  on  the  environment  itself. 
The  converts  might  be  compared  to  the  free  electrons 
in  an  atom  which  are  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  nucleus  to  be  detachable  by  an  attrac- 
tion from  the  outside. 

Only  a crisis,  like  famine  following  the  failure  of  a 
rice  crop,  for  which  relief  money  was  raised  by  foreigners 
in  the  cities  to  be  administered  by  the  Hirosaki  mission- 
ary brought  him  into  actual  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
society.  This  Christianity  in  action  stirred  groups  who 
had  never  been  touched  by  direct  evangelism. 

Another  ground-breaker  was  found  in  newspaper 
evangelism.  Because  of  the  high  literacy  level  in  Japan, 
newspapers  have  a very  wide  circulation  and  enthusi- 
astic reception.  By  the  1920’s,  perhaps  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  came  to  a Christian  meeting  for 
the  first  time  had  read  something  about  Christianity, 
perhaps  an  article  inserted  in  a local  paper  to  stimulate 
inquiry.  At  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  Japan,  an  organized  campaign  was  launched 
which  used  twenty  papers  from  northernmost  Hokkaido 
to  southernmost  Formosa.  As  a result,  three  thousand 
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people  applied  for  more  information  and  some  were  led 
into  the  Church. 

KINDERGARTENS  UNLOCK  VILLAGE  HEARTS 
The  key  which  unlocked  the  hearts  of  the  villagers  was 
a kindergarten.  Here  again,  like  the  preventive  medi- 
cine and  case  work  at  St.  Luke’s,  was  a field  otherwise 
neglected  in  Japan.  Christian  workers  in  the  town  of 
Nikko,  for  example,  became  aware  that  in  a nearby  vil- 
lage, the  word  of  God  had  never  been  preached.  They 
suggested  to  the  villagers  that  a kindergarten  be  estab- 
lished to  care  for  their  preschool  children.  With  real 
enthusiasm,  the  village  people  offered  their  assistance. 
No  house  was  available,  so  they  remodeled  an  old  office 
building  and  moved  it  close  to  the  government  primary 
school.  Newly  painted,  it  was  light  and  airy,  and  sparkled 
with  sunlight.  Fifteen  children  appeared  at  the  first  ses- 
sions, but  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  enrollment 
had  doubled.  After  the  first  group  of  children  “gradu- 
ated” into  the  public  school,  they  returned  once  a week 
for  a religious  education  group.  The  parents  became 
interested  as  children  came  home  full  of  their  activities 
and  the  teacher  came  to  discuss  the  child’s  development. 
Christmas  and  Easter  parties  brought  parents  to  the 
kindergarten.  Then  the  Japanese  minister  from  Nikko 
started  a Sunday  evening  Bible  class  for  the  men.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  a rural  parish. 

Innumerable  stories  exist  to  show  how  “a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.”  One  kindergartner  was  sent  up  to  bed 
alone  because  his  mother  was  busy  with  guests.  But  he 
would  not  go  to  sleep  until  she  went  to  him.  When  she 
asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  sleep  he  explained,  “I 
haven’t  said  my  prayers  so  I couldn’t  go  to  sleep.”  Then 
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he  prayed  for  his  parents  and  brothers,  the  student 
boarder  and  the  maid,  and  that  his  parents  might  come 
to  know  God.  Later  that  little  boy  died  and  the  parents, 
thinking  of  his  joyous  faith,  asked  for  Christian  burial, 
which  was  held  solemnly  from  the  kindergarten.  The 
kindness  of  the  Christians  and  the  radiance  of  their 
child’s  faith  led  both  parents  into  the  Church. 

In  the  northern  Diocese  of  the  Tohoku,  kindergarten 
work  made  a key  contribution  to  evangelism.  In  a village 
with  no  church  a layman  and  his  wife  rented  a building 
at  their  own  expense  and  opened  a kindergarten  and 
Sunday  School.  Later  a lay  reader  conducted  services  in 
their  home  and  the  minister  from  the  nearest  church 
came  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion.  After  a while 
Buddhists  began  opening  their  own  kindergartens  but 
the  spirit  was  not  the  same.  “We  check  our  children  with 
the  Buddhists,”  one  non-Christian  parent  remarked. 
“We  educate  them  with  you.” 

JAPANESE  WOMEN  BECOME  KINDERGARTNERS 
Deaconess  Anna  L.  Ranson  went  into  semi-retirement 
from  her  work  as  principal  of  the  Sendai  Training 
School  to  a little  cottage  in  Isoyama  by  the  sea.  Before 
long  she  had  a flourishing  kindergarten  for  the  children 
of  the  struggling  rice  farmers  and  fishermen.  At  first  the 
parents  were  suspicious  of  the  strange  religious  teach- 
ings; their  religion  consisted  in  ancestor  worship  and 
observance  of  national  holidays,  plus  marriage  and  death 
rituals.  Anything  further  would  steal  valuable  time  from 
their  sixteen-hours-a-day,  seven-days-a-week  schedule  of 
work.  But  the  change  in  their  children  and  the  dea- 
coness’ interest  in  their  lives  dispelled  their  suspicion, 
from  village  headman  down  to  tubercular  cripple. 
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“Her  little  cottage,”  wrote  Norman  S.  Binsted,  then 
Bishop  of  the  Tohoku,  “perched  among  the  pines  on 
the  hillside,  was  often  crowded  until  midnight  with 
farmers  and  their  families.  Despite  their  physical  fatigue 
from  laboring  in  the  fields  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  they 
gathered  to  hear  the  Deaconess  interpret  the  story  of 
salvation.”  St.  John’s,  Isoyama,  grew  out  of  those 
gatherings. 

By  the  time  the  war  threatened,  a web  of  fourteen 
rural  kindergartens  had  been  spun  all  across  the  diocese. 
The  Sendai  Training  School  for  Biblewomen  and 
Kindergartners  was  the  only  school  of  its  kind  north  of 
Tokyo,  and  it  trained  efficient  and  consecrated  Christian 
workers  not  only  for  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai,  but  for  other 
Churches  as  well.  Three  times  a year,  its  supervisor  and 
the  public  health  nurse  made  a circuit  of  all  the  kinder- 
gartens, talking  over  plans,  materials,  and  programs  with 
all  the  workers,  and  turning  crowded  third  class  railroad 
cars  into  evangelistic  opportunities.  They  visited  every 
kindergarten,  playing  with  the  children,  conducting 
physical  examinations,  meeting  with  the  mothers  to 
discuss  their  problems. 

Thus  the  kindergarten  became  the  opening  wedge 
into  a village  where  later  on  a little  parish  was  formed. 
Then  from  a city  parish,  outstations  were  set  up.  The 
missionary  with  a Japanese  evangelist  visited  these  out- 
lying points  as  often  as  he  could  to  encourage  isolated 
Christians  and  to  administer  Holy  Communion  wher- 
ever possible,  preaching  to  other  villagers  in  whatever 
ingenious  way  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  Truth. 

Sometimes  the  missionaries  started  with  the  children, 
teaching  songs,  telling  stories,  showing  slides.  To  inform 
one  or  two  children  that  there  would  be  slide  pictures 
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at  a certain  place  would  be  to  have  thirty  children  at 
noon.  Invariably  older  people  would  gather  around  to 
watch  through  the  sliding  panels  which  can  open  the 
whole  side  of  a Japanese  house  to  the  street.  When  high 
school  students  were  present,  the  missionary  might  make 
his  explanations  first  in  English  for  their  benefit,  after- 
wards translating  very  carefully  “in  case  one  or  two 
missed  a few  words.” 

Often  groups  of  young  men  formed  evangelistic  spear- 
heads. Twelve  such,  far  out  from  Sendai,  pledged  them- 
selves to  study  Christianity  and  convert  their  village  of 
several  thousand.  Of  two  teachers,  one  contractor,  two 
carpenters,  and  the  rest  farmers,  only  one  was  baptized, 
but  after  meeting  with  Bishop  Binsted  until  midnight, 
they  were  up  for  prayers  at  five.  “Before  parting  we  went 
up  on  a hill  overlooking  the  village,”  the  Bishop  wrote 
simply,  “and  prayed  for  its  conversion.” 

Such  groups,  at  first  unrelated,  later  formed  into 
Diocesan  Young  Men’s  Leagues,  and  in  1932  a National 
Young  Men’s  Club  was  formed.  It  gave  such  isolated 
workers  a sense  of  their  part  in  the  total  mission  of  the 
Church,  stressing  rural  evangelism  as  their  special  con- 
tribution. 

Those  were  the  frail  beginnings  of  a wider  work,  but 
every  effort  seemed  eventually  to  bear  some  fruit.  One 
pastor  baptized  a boy  who  had  bicycled  thirty  miles  to 
his  series  of  meetings  and  stood  out  for  the  maturity  of 
his  faith.  Later  the  pastor  visited  the  village  and  to  his 
amazement  found  simple  Bible  stories  recounted  there, 
like  folk  legends.  In  almost  no  time,  the  Church  in  this 
tiny  village  grew  to  number  twenty  members. 
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NEW  MINISTRY  IN  A NEW  ERA 

This  same  vigorous  spirit  of  Christian 
pioneering  infected  the  city  parishes  in  the 
inevitable  self-examination  following  World 
War  I.  Here  the  environmental  barriers  had, 
perhaps,  lost  their  effectiveness,  but  to  take  their  place 
came  the  intriguing  doctrine  of  Marxism.  Japanese  in- 
dustry received  sharp  impetus  during  the  war,  but  the 
shinier  the  items  dropping  off  the  assembly  lines,  the 
more  drab  and  agonized  became  the  life  of  the  factory 
worker,  the  slum  dweller.  As  the  process  of  industrial- 
ization grew  more  rapid,  strife  appeared  and  spread 
among  the  underpaid  workers.  These  were  the  days 
when  Toyohiko  Kagawa  went  to  live  in  the  slums  of 
Kobe  to  identify  Christian  love  with  concern  for  this 
suffering. 

Heretofore  the  working  classes  had  not  simply  been 
ignored  by  Christian  missions.  Many  night  schools  were 
in  operation  by  1900,  using  the  interest  of  students  and 
working  men  in  the  English  language  to  expose  them  to 
Christ’s  teaching.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  were  dis- 
pelled as  English,  Bible,  reading,  history,  or  perhaps 
some  commercial  courses  were  taught.  The  Osaka  Airin 
Night  School,  founded  by  the  founders  of  the  Widely 
Loving  Society  and  its  orphanage  (page  23),  taught  regu- 
lar school  courses  to  children  of  the  poor  who  would 
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otherwise  have  had  absolutely  no  education.  For  women 
there  were  so-called  industrial  schools  which  taught 
sewing,  embroidery,  and  other  “womanly”  arts  by  which 
widows,  wives  of  soldiers,  and  other  needy  women  could 
support  themselves.  Orphanages,  like  that  of  the  Widely 
Loving  Society,  were  started  as  early  as  the  1890’s  to  care 
for  destitute  children;  Holy  Trinity  in  Tokyo  had  led 
the  way  in  work  with  feeble-minded  children. 

A VIGOROUS  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE  DEVELOPS 
From  these  beginnings,  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  began  after 
World  War  I to  develop  a vigorous  social  conscience 
which  it  increasingly  strove  to  communicate  to  the  Jap- 
anese environment.  One  of  the  indomitable  leaders  in 
this  movement  was  the  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Morris,  mis- 
sionary in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
Kyoto.  He  could  not  have  avoided  his  concern  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  Japanese  underprivileged,  for  their 
problems  dominated  his  parish  life. 

A PARISH  PROGRAM  IN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 
The  Church  of  the  Resurrection  was  located  in  an  old 
and  densely  populated  section  of  Kyoto  which  for  cen- 
turies produced  the  finest  weaving  in  Japan.  The  com- 
ing of  machine  weaving,  inferior  though  it  was,  brought 
the  handweavers  face  to  face  with  ruin,  forestalled  only 
by  a working  day  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  The 
old-fashioned  machines  which  they  worked  in  their  tiny, 
dark,  damp  houses  required  a long  hole  for  the  pedals, 
and  the  operator  sat  all  day  with  his  feet  in  this  hole, 
cold  and  damp  in  winter.  These  unhealthy  working  con- 
ditions, inherited  by  each  new  generation,  plus  an  in- 
adequate diet  and  no  recreation,  led  to  an  unusually 
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high  mortality  rate  and  almost  universal  disease,  whether 
tuberculosis,  beri-beri,  stomach  or  heart  trouble. 

Mr.  Morris  found  that  the  secretary  of  his  vestry 
whose  family  had  been  weavers  from  ancient  times, 
earned  about  twenty-five  dollars  a month  from  which  he 
contributed  $1.50  to  the  church.  Besides  this,  he  was 
always  ready  to  offer  his  personal  help  in  any  way,  some- 
times even  conducting  the  service  and  preaching.  The 
parish  included  others  like  him,  and  the  pastor  felt  that 
hundreds  more  in  that  area  waited,  lifeless,  until  the 
Word  of  Christ  could  raise  them,  too,  above  their  de- 
pressing fate.  But  it  had  to  be  a Word  in  action: 

Hungry  people  [he  wrote]  cannot  be  saved  spiritually 
until  their  physical  hunger  is  satisfied.  Children  born  in 
houses  of  prostitution  cannot  be  saved  until  removed  to 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  soul  can  live.  Men  and 
women  suffering  continually  from  lack  of  proper  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  cannot  become  spiritually  healthy 
until  their  condition  is  bettered.  Consequently,  the 
Church,  to  do  effective  evangelistic  work,  must  enter 
into  the  problems  of  the  people  among  whom  it  works 
and  help  them  towards  a solution  of  their  difficulties. 

PHYSICAL  NEEDS  ACUTE 

The  most  acute  needs  seemed  to  be  physical.  A small 
room  was  converted  to  a clinic  to  which  a volunteer  doc- 
tor and  a nurse,  hired  by  the  congregation,  came  two 
afternoons  a month.  The  clinic  was  open  to  any  in  the 
community,  but  the  thirty-five  kindergarten  children 
were  regularly  examined,  and  mothers’  classes  and  pre- 
natal care  stressed.  A witness  of  Christian  concern,  but 
oh,  how  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  fifty  thousand 
people  in  that  miserable  sectionl 

The  medical  work  of  the  clinic  was  supplemented  by 
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cooking  classes  stressing  food  values,  and  instruction  on 
all  phases  of  child  care.  The  city  public  health  bureau 
cooperated  by  sending  a visiting  nurse  right  into  the 
homes.  Gradually  this  modest  start  was  expanded  until 
by  1939  the  clinic  had  become  a public  health  center 
recording  two  thousand  clinic  and  five  hundred  home 
visits  in  a year  and  health  education  and  child  welfare 
on  a broad  scale. 

MEETING  A NEED  FOR  RECREATION 
Next  to  the  physical  deprivation  was  the  utter  lack  of 
recreation.  Before  the  war  it  was  unheard  of  for  boys 
and  girls  to  play  together  from  the  time  of  primary 
school  graduation.  But  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
organized  a recreation  center  in  a large  room  equipped 
with  games  and  reading  matter  and  opened  it  to  all  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  A summer  camp  program  was 
introduced  on  the  sandy  shores  of  a mountain-girded 
lake  where  “the  everlasting  panorama  of  lake,  moun- 
tains, and  clouds  from  dawn  to  sunset  makes  one  pause 
many  times  to  praise  the  God  who  created  such  beauty.” 
By  the  1930’s  camps  were  popular  and  numerous  in 
Japan,  but  they  largely  aimed  at  physical  culture.  The 
Church  camp  included  gymnastics,  swimming,  long 
hikes,  nature  study,  and  handcrafts  too,  but  every  activity 
was  permeated  with  Christianity.  Three  sessions  were 
held,  one  each  for  Church  School  children,  underprivi- 
leged children,  and  weak  or  undernourished  children. 

Mr.  Morris  felt  that  these  very  practical  activities  were 
best  reflecting  the  Christian  concern  for  the  plight  of 
suffering  people.  “There  is  really  no  limit  to  what  the 
Church  could  do  in  Japan,”  he  wrote  in  1939,  “along 
the  line  of  social  welfare  if  means  were  available.” 


MARY  CORNWALL-LEGH  GOES  TO  KUSATSU 
During  the  period  when  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
was  developing  this  many-sided  ministry,  numerous 
other  manifestations  of  the  social  conscience  of  the 
Church  were  appearing.  In  1917  Miss  Mary  Cornwall- 
Legh  went  to  live  on  a steep  hillside  by  Kusatsu  where 
flocked  the  most  miserable  and  hideous  lepers  of  Japan 
to  the  hot  mineral  springs.  Their  life  was  one  of  suffer- 
ing, despair,  immorality,  and  suicide.  Among  them, 
Miss  Cornwall-Legh  founded  St.  Barnabas’  Mission  with 
a chapel,  a dispensary,  and  homes  for  men,  women, 
and  married  couples,  and  special  training  for  untainted 
children.  Into  hopeless  lives,  the  spirit  of  the  mission 
and  its  homes  brought  hope,  comfort,  and  then  joyous 
faith.  By  1939  more  than  five  hundred  communicants 
supported  the  Church  with  a radiant  witness  of  suffer- 
ing overcome,  and  the  dispensary  gave  150,000  treat- 
ments annually. 

By  1930,  four  parishes  were  conducting  dispensaries 
which  in  that  year  cared  for  more  than  eighty  thousand 
patients.  Kindergartens  totaled  seventy,  and  a few  day 
nurseries  for  children  of  working  mothers  were  experi- 
mentally launched.  Student  hostels  were  opened  in 
university  centers  to  provide  decent  homes  in  over- 
crowded cities,  and  to  offer  some  spiritual  nourishment. 

Utako  Hayashi’s  Widely  Loving  Society  orphanage 
was  one  of  five  such  institutions.  Along  with  caring  for 
foundlings  and  orphans,  the  Society  also  sheltered  six- 
teen destitute  mothers  in  a group  of  special  apartments, 
finding  them  employment  and  offering  guidance  and 
protection  and  a new  opportunity.  Children  between 
two  and  six  were  placed  with  carefully  selected  country 
families.  Children  of  school  age  attended  public  schools 
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and  those  who  failed  to  qualify  for  higher  education 
were  taught  a trade. 

THE  CHURCH  FACES  DEPRESSION  PROBLEMS 
When  unemployment  soared  during  the  depression, 
and  government  relief  was  pitifully  inadequate,  the 
Church  opened  Christ’s  Hall  in  one  of  the  poorest  sec- 
tions of  Tokyo,  an  attempt  to  raise  morale  through  low 
cost  meals,  temporary  shelter,  and  sewing  workshops  for 
women.  All  those  who  came  into  contact  with  this  pro- 
gram also  learned  a little  about  the  Gospel  through 
street  preaching,  Christian  literature,  and  visits  by 
Christians  to  the  temporary  shelters.  One  old  woman 
came  to  the  hall  because  a paper  was  given  to  her  free; 
not  long  afterwards,  she  asked  for  preparation  for  bap- 
tism and  became  a regular  worker  in  the  hall. 

Individual  Christians  in  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  have  felt 
with  Kagawa  the  call  to  a witness  where  the  light  of 
God’s  Word  is  most  needed,  the  slums.  Yoshimichi 
Sugiura  and  Peter  Goto  are  names  lighting  two  of  the 
blackest  areas  of  Tokyo  slums.  By  his  death  in  1931, 
Peter  Goto  had  baptized  more  than  four  hundred  and 
hfty  people,  trained  some  seven  hundred  children  in 
his  kindergarten,  and  influenced  thirteen  people  into 
full-time  Christian  service. 

Yakabu  Yamaguchi  found  his  Christian  vocation  after 
a prolonged  struggle  against  habitual  drinking.  After 
graduating  from  seminary  he  settled  in  the  manufactur- 
ing district  of  Senju,  Tokyo,  where  one  tenement  housed 
eighty  families,  each  in  an  unsanitary  room  nine  by  six 
feet.  With  the  aid  of  a few  converts  he  erected  a building 
into  which  he  and  his  bride  came  to  live.  Electricity, 
running  water,  window  panes  were  non-existent;  their 
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twelve  dollars  monthly  salary  which  they  supplemented 
with  odd  jobs  bought  rice,  beans,  and  pickles.  But  when 
they  opened  their  kindergarten  the  enrollment  jumped 
in  the  first  year  from  four  to  thirty. 

With  almost  no  equipment,  the  school  and  creche 
became  model  settlement  work.  “We  have  little  but 
kindness,  cleanliness,  and  good  teaching  to  offer  the 
children,  character  building,  and  widespread  influence 
in  their  homes.”  Later  a Church  was  formed;  Chris- 
tianity became  honored  and  respected.  A dispensary 
cleaned  and  bandaged  those  so  poor  that  they  could 
only  express  gratitude  with  one  cent  or  two  into  the 
thank  offering. 

The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
(non-Japanese)  had  always  been  mildly  sympathetic  to 
the  work  of  the  Yamaguchi  Settlement.  In  1931  they 
organized  an  all-out  effort  to  aid  this  “one  bright  spot 
in  that  huge  district  of  want,  sickness,  and  filth,”  and  a 
wonderful  story  began  of  Christians  of  several  nationali- 
ties uniting  in  common  service.  Money  was  used  first 
of  all  for  emergency  feeding  for  dirty  little  sad-faced 
children,  who  paid  a few  pennies  for  as  much  rice  and 
whole  wheat  as  they  could  eat.  Hungry  mothers  were 
offered  a free  meal  and  bath  tickets  for  every  group  of 
five  children  they  would  take  to  the  public  bath  house 
and  bring  to  the  settlement  clean.  Cloth  bought  whole- 
sale was  made  into  fresh  kimonos  for  the  most  ragged. 

“At  first,”  one  of  the  American  women  reported, 
“many  of  the  children  were  too  listless  to  eat.  Others 
gorged  themselves.  All  sat  at  the  table  with  dull  little 
faces  and  eyes.  Every  day  Mrs.  Yamaguchi  or  one  of  the 
kindergarten  teachers  would  try  to  make  them  smile 
with  a story  or  song.  Soon  one  and  then  another  would 
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join  in  the  singing.  Now  you  should  hear  the  roar.” 

This  story  had  endless  ramifications,  even  to  the 
cook  who  had  been  an  incurable  pickpocket  until  the 
Yamaguchis  trusted  him  with  odd  jobs.  After  spending 
forty  of  his  fifty-two  years  in  jail,  he  was  so  grateful  for 
their  steady  employment  and  unwavering  faith  that  he 
achieved  the  impossible,  and  controlled  his  itching 
fingers.  Every  unpredictable  situation  was  met  with 
Christian  love,  and  shaped  into  deeper  witness. 

This  was  the  witness  of  the  Church’s  pioneering  spirit 
in  the  crucial,  chaotic  years  of  industrial  expansion 
which  followed  World  War  I in  Japan. 
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EXPERIMENT  IN  NATIONALISM 

The  radiant,  pioneering  spirit  of  the  Sei 
Ko  Kwai  after  World  War  I was  not  the  only 
spirit  of  its  time;  in  fact,  to  the  eyes  of  most 
Japanese  this  spirit  was  hardly  noticeable.  It 
was  overshadowed  and  lost  in  a snowballing  nationalism 
which  progressively  enveloped  the  newly  awakened 
world  power  and  finally  sent  it  catapulting  into  World 
War  II  and  destruction. 

ANTI-WESTERN  PREJUDICE  GROWS 
Prejudice  against  the  West  had  never  been  completely 
eradicated  from  the  Japanese  scene.  The  few  years  since 
1868  could  not  eradicate  three  centuries  of  isolationist 
teaching.  Probably  American  popularity  reached  its 
height  in  the  days  following  the  earthquake  of  1923 
when  relief  poured  to  the  stricken  people  with  no  condi- 
tions attached.  This  was  a spirit  which  commanded  far 
more  respect  and  attention  than  the  technology  so 
flaunted  in  warfare.  But  the  next  year  came  the  Exclu- 
sion Act,  discriminating  against  these  same  people  and 
classing  them  as  unworthy  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  people  reeled  under  the 
blow. 

Nationalist  leaders  lost  no  time  in  interpreting  this 
new  development.  State  Shinto,  which  had  been  created 
in  1913,  revived  the  reassuring  mythology  of  Japan’s 
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superiority.  The  army  and  navy,  independent  of  the 
civil  government,  accelerated  their  expansion.  Western- 
ers, missionaries  included,  and  the  Japanese  who  asso- 
ciated with  them  began  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion and  distaste.  Critics  of  the  government  were  black- 
balled as  Communists.  When  the  depression  struck,  the 
government  had  to  take  over  some  of  the  industry.  War 
economy  was  more  and  more  evident,  and  the  Man- 
churian Incident  of  1931  was  its  inevitable  outgrowth. 
To  the  people,  the  events  in  Manchuria  were  vague,  ex- 
plicable measures  taken  against  the  “Communist  threat.’’ 
But  Manchuria  was  followed  in  a few  years  by  Shanghai, 
further  incidents,  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  eventually  undeclared  war.  Even  as  the  West 
could  not  seem  to  take  these  developments  too  seriously, 
so  with  the  Japanese  people  who  were  preoccupied  with 
their  struggle  to  climb  out  of  the  depression. 

To  them  it  was  not  strange  that  every  boy  be  sub- 
jected to  military  training.  That  was  a logical  adaptation 
of  the  samurai  tradition  where  the  individual  must  al- 
ways stand  ready  to  die  for  the  emperor.  Nor  were  the 
required  civic  duties  peculiar  in  a land  where  emperor 
worship  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  national  his- 
tory and  all  ideas  were  expressed  in  graceful  and  tradi- 
tional formalities.  But  the  missionaries  felt  the  pressure 
bearing  imperceptibly  harder  on  their  Christian  people 
and  their  potential  converts.  All  school  boys  had  to  visit 
national  shrines  on  certain  days  in  the  company  of  their 
teachers.  At  first  these  visits  were  taken  lightly,  those 
who  wished  being  allowed  to  go.  By  the  mid-thirties,  the 
laxity  was  wiped  away,  government  agents  were  posted 
on  every  campus,  and  no  exceptions  were  tolerated. 
Freedom  of  worship  was  not  threatened.  All  the  Sei  Ko 
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But  the  thought  police  were  everywhere,  casting  a silent 
shadow  across  the  paths  of  those  diey  joined. 

FOREIGN  BISHOPS  WITHDRAWN 
Propaganda  became  more  outspoken.  East  Asia’s  New 
Order  and  the  Co-prosperity  Sphere  found  their  place 
at  the  center  of  national  policy.  Suddenly  in  1940  the 
decisive  step  was  taken  to  tear  out  the  roots  of  the  for- 
eign threat  inherent  in  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan. 
The  Religious  Organizations  Act  ruled  out  the  placing 
of  foreign  missionaries  in  any  executive  post  in  the 
Japanese  Church.  In  a few  months  this  was  clarified 
to  mean  the  resignation  of  all  foreign  bishops,  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  priests,  and  the  end  of  all  financial 
assistance. 

After  the  first  shock  of  this  announcement  passed, 
the  Christians  realized  that  it  sounded  considerably 
worse  than  it  actually  was.  The  aim  of  the  mission  had 
always  been  an  independent,  autonomous  Japanese 
Church.  Mission  history  is  generally  conceived  in  three 
stages,  the  first  of  outside  support  and  direction,  the 
second  of  shared  support  and  cooperation,  and  the  third 
of  full  independence.  With  the  two  Japanese  dioceses 
and  the  universal  striving  toward  self-support,  the  Sei 
Ko  Kwai  was  well  into  the  second  phase,  and  perhaps 
was  not  too  unready  for  this  push  toward  independence. 
The  three  dioceses  under  American  control  had  more 
than  sixty  Japanese  clergy  and  besides  the  well-estab- 
lished city  institutions,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
little  rural  missions  and  hfty  kindergartens.  American 
clergy  numbered  only  fourteen,  with  twenty-three 
women  missionaries  and  seventeen  medical  workers. 
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NO  MORE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

The  big  handicap  lay  in  the  removal  of  all  financial 
support  after  the  end  of  1940;  yet  even  this  had  its  posi- 
tive side.  Most  Japanese  pastors  had  pitifully  meagre 
salaries.  But  those  who  received  salary  supplements 
through  the  mission  were  under  still  greater  psychologi- 
cal handicap.  As  nationalism  grew  stronger,  the  visit  of 
the  foreign  missionary  to  the  local  church,  during  which 
time  the  supplement  was  delivered,  was  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  a visit  from  the  local  policeman  to  find  out 
how  much  “foreign  aid’’  was  received  and  for  what. 
From  the  anti-Christian  point  of  view  of  the  local  official, 
the  itinerant  missionary  could  only  be  a spy.  And  so 
what  the  Japanese  pastor  lost  in  material  support,  he 
gained  in  village  respect  of  his  position  and  message. 
Unfortunately,  prestige  will  not  feed  a growing  family, 
and  the  direct  consequence  was  painful  physical  priva- 
tion for  many  Japanese  pastors,  so  that  some  had  to  take 
up  supplementary  jobs. 

SEI  KO  KWAI  MAINTAINS  ITS  INTEGRITY 

Some  observers  felt  strongly  that  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  was 
not  only  far  from  self-support  but  also  all  too  unready 
for  autonomy.  The  early  policy  of  cautious  building 
on  firmly  established  foundations  had  perhaps  been  too 
long  continued  by  an  unfair  linking  of  self-support  with 
self-government.  Japanese  responsibility  and  initiative 
were  not  sufficiently  encouraged,  tested,  and  trusted. 
Outstanding  Japanese  were  found  who  could  be  elected 
to  the  posts  left  by  departing  missionary  bishops  and 
institutional  heads— and  this  process  did  not  take  long; 
but  the  general  following  of  Christian  lay  people  and 
local  ministers  could  not  spring  to  leadership  overnight. 
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Perhaps  this  inexperience  accounts  for  the  wavering 
position  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  in  the  face  of  the  govern- 
ment order  to  all  Protestant  groups  that  they  form  the 
united  Kyodan.  With  less  than  a century  of  Christian 
experience,  isolated  and  then  bombarded  with  terrify- 
ing government  indoctrination  over  a period  of  years, 
suspect,  spied  upon,  threatened  toward  submission  by  a 
militarist  government  of  unlimited  power  and  no 
scruples,  it  is  a marvel  that  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  was  so  able 
to  preserve  its  integrity. 

Individual  Christians  continued  to  grope  earnestly 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  kind  of  witness  required 
of  them  in  the  midst  of  an  impossible  situation.  Many 
of  them  suffered  physically  for  their  search.  Bishop  P.  S. 
Sasaki  of  Mid  Japan  was  imprisoned  incommunicado 
for  ninety-five  days  because  of  his  efforts  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Todomu  Sugai  of  South 
Tokyo  was  thrown  into  a dungeon  in  solitary  confine- 
ment when  he  defied  secret  police  and  refused  to  join 
the  government-unified  Kyodan.  As  a result  both  these 
bishops  died. 

The  spirit  which  had  motivated  the  pioneering,  ex- 
panding work  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai  during  the  years 
between  the  wars  could  not  be  totally  extinguished.  In 
spite  of  destruction,  dispersal,  and  a series  of  almost 
unbelievable  trials,  it  continued  to  glow,  waiting  stead- 
fastly for  a time  when  it  could  flame  forth  once  more 
in  witness  to  Jesus  Christ. 
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REBIRTH  OUT  OF  DEFEAT 


The  postwar  story  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai 
began  in  hopeless  confusion.  An  American 
Navy  chaplain  searched  despairingly  through 
Tokyo  wreckage  for  traces  of  the  Church’s 
clergy.  Only  after  four  fruitless  trips  could  he  meet  with 
a small  group  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  and  a long  conver- 
sation there  yielded  a few  scraps  of  information.  “They 
have  searched  their  minds  for  other  scraps  of  news,”  he 
wrote  not  long  after  V-J  Day,  “which  incidentally  is  all 
you  have  in  a country  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  de- 
feat.” All  they  could  offer  were  stray  pieces  of  a jigsaw 
puzzle  from  which  the  total  picture  could  only  be  sur- 
mised. 

Gradually  the  wreckage  of  the  Church’s  buildings  was 
located  and  salvaged  whenever  possible.  Christians  re- 
grouped themselves;  they  all  seemed  to  share  special 
compulsion  to  witness  among  the  ruins.  “Now  is  the 
time,”  they  told  the  chaplain,  “for  Christians  to  work 
hard.  During  the  war,  some  went  to  the  country  to 
escape  bombs.  We  feel  sorry  for  that  action.  They  should 
have  stayed  when  their  churches  burned.  This  is  the 
most  opportune  time  for  new  activity  in  the  religious 
field.” 

As  it  became  more  commonplace  to  see  in  the  streets 
men  with  shorts  made  from  potato-sacking  and  girls 
with  blouses  of  dish  towel  material,  Christian  workers 


increasingly  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  situation. 
“Bishop  Michael  Yashiro,”  wrote  a chaplain  from  Kobe, 
“is  living  in  a small  house  with  four  other  families.  His 
church  and  home  have  been  destroyed  by  bombs.  He 
has  built  a miniature  church  out  of  rough  boards  and 
pieces  of  tin;  at  both  ends  he  has  attached  two  iron 
crosses,  all  that  remains  of  his  former  church.  We  took 
the  down  train  together;  he  would  be  standing  all  night 
on  it.  Due  to  arrive  in  Kyushu  at  five  in  the  morning, 
he  planned  to  hold  the  Synod  meeting,  and  then  to 
return  immediately  to  Osaka.  He  said,  ‘A  Japanese 
bishop  must  be  a very  strong  man.’  ’’ 

Impossibly  strong,  it  seemed  at  first.  Bishop  Naide 
of  Osaka  had  died  during  the  war.  Two  of  his  successors 
as  Presiding  Bishop,  Bishop  Sasaki  of  Mid  Japan  and 
Bishop  Todomu  Sugai  of  South  Tokyo,  died  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  elected  to  office.  The  burden  of  the 
reconstruction  task  was  too  great  for  their  health,  under- 
mined by  wartime  imprisonment. 

MICHAEL  YASHIRO  BECOMES  PRESIDING  BISHOP 
Then  Bishop  Yashiro  was  elected  Presiding  Bishop. 
He  had  been  chairman  of  the  reconstruction  committee 
for  the  Sei  Ko  Kivai  and  had  charge  of  not  only  his  own 
diocese  of  Kobe  but  also  of  Osaka  and  Kyushu  until 
bishops  were  elected  for  them.  A wonderful  story  is  told 
about  the  new  Presiding  Bishop  by  the  wife  of  a re- 
turned Canadian  missionary: 

My  husband  was  going  to  the  dedication  of  a rebuilt 
church,  and  got  permission  from  the  Occupation  Guard 
to  slip  in  early  to  get  a seat  which  was  beside  a glassless 
window  with  only  a wooden  bar  across  it.  The  crowds 
continued  to  come  in,  until  the  aisles  as  well  as  the 
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spaces  between  the  seats  and  the  entrances  were  packed 
solid  with  standing  people.  Just  as  the  train  was  about 
to  start,  a man  outside  took  a running  leap  and  came  in 
head  first  over  the  bar  in  the  window.  Consider  my  hus- 
band’s astonishment  when  the  man  righted  himself,  to 
find  out  that  he  was  Bishop  Yashiro,  who  was  to  take 
the  service  of  dedication.  The  train  from  which  he  had 
transferred  was  late,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  miss 
that  service. 

The  Christian  lay  people,  too,  are  prepared  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  bishops  and  ministers  and  sacrifice 
for  their  faith.  Services  were  held  in  the  roofless,  gutted 
remains  of  Holy  Trinity,  Tokyo,  as  soon  as  enough  of 
the  debris  ^vas  cleared  away  by  the  young  men  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in  that  parish.  As  the  scat- 
tered congregation  has  returned,  a determined  cam- 
paign to  rebuild  has  gripped  them  unitedly,  and  led  by 
the  Brotherhood,  the  parish  has  planned  and  under- 
\vritten  a scheme  to  reroof  the  church  and  chapel  and 
erect  a tiny  rectory. 

THE  SEI  KO  KWAI  IS  REUNITED 
In  the  midst  of  such  hardships  which  ordinarily  would 
breed  misunderstanding  out  of  tension  and  personal 
misery,  the  moving  spiritual  reconciliation  has  taken 
place  between  the  parishes  which  joined  the  Kyodan 
and  those  which  resisted.  All  together  in  joyful  reunion, 
they  face  the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  1946  a great  meeting  was  held  in  Tokyo  mark- 
ing, with  the  theme  of  Forward  in  Christ,  the  reestab- 
lishing of  the  Sei  Ko  Kiuai  after  its  years  of  official  disso- 
lution. All  the  bishops  attended,  and  St.  Luke’s  nurses  in 
uniform  for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  Students  repre- 
sented all  the  Church  Schools  and  over  five  thousand 
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people  jammed  the  hall  for  the  largest  Japanese  Chris- 
tian service  since  the  war. 

FIRST  POSTWAR  SYNOD  MEETS 
The  following  May  in  Nara  the  first  triennial  General 
Synod  was  held  after  the  six-year  suppression.  A national 
program  was  worked  out  for  reconstruction  and  advance, 
bishops  were  elected,  and  long-neglected  ecclesiastical 
concerns  were  taken  up  regarding  dioceses,  finances. 
Canons,  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  so  forth.  The 
Rev.  Kenneth  A.  Viall,  SSJE,  was  the  American  Liaison 
representative  to  the  Synod  bringing  a message  from 
Presiding  Bishop  Sherrill.  The  presence  of  the  Primate 
of  the  Church  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  seemed 
to  symbolize  the  renewed  contacts  between  the  Sei  Ko 
Kwai  and  the  rest  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Meanwhile  cooperative  relations  were  taken  up  with 
Protestant  groups  in  Japan  through  the  reestablished 
National  Christian  Council  of  Japan,  of  which  Bishop 
Yashiro  is  vice  president  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

By  this  time  it  was  easier  to  take  stock  of  the  overall 
situation  and  the  state  of  the  various  institutions,  as 
they  survived  the  war  and  turned  to  new  beginnings. 

ST.  lure’s  hospital  carries  on 
Most  miraculous  of  all  has  been  the  sparing  of  St. 
Luke’s  International  Medical  Center.  The  institution 
suffered  no  appreciable  damage  during  the  war  except 
that  the  cross  was  temporarily  removed  from  the  tower. 
Turned  into  a secular  hospital,  it  nonetheless  continued 
true  Christian  service  during  the  worst  air  raids  when 
fires  raged  all  around  Tokyo.  Relief  units  operated  in 
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devastated  areas  where  trenches  and  shacks  served  as  first 
aid  stations.  The  wounded  and  burned  were  cared  for 
in  lobbies,  halls,  gymnasiums;  some  died  on  the  pews 
of  the  chapel.  Staff  and  communications  were  reduced 
by  one-third  but  the  hospital  management  carried  on, 
never  in  debt,  never  missing  the  early  morning  celebra- 
tion of  Holy  Communion. 

Under  the  occupation,  St.  Luke’s  has  become  the 
army’s  49th  General  Hospital.  This  has  meant  that  the 
renovations  and  improvements,  unavoidable  after  six 
years,  were  effected  by  the  Americans,  and  the  Medical 
Center  will  be  returned  to  the  Church  entirely  up-to- 
date  and  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  Church’s  St.  Luke’s  and  the  College 
of  Nursing  have  had  to  withdraw  to  small  wooden  build- 
ings nearby.  Many  Japanese  physicians  are  serving  in 
the  49th  General  Hospital  as  laboratory  technicians  and 
ward  boys  because  they  cannot  secure  drugs,  medicine, 
and  equipment  for  their  own  practice,  and  because  they 
are  interested  in  American  methods.  But  under  Dr.  H. 
Hashimoto,  the  president  and  director  of  St.  Luke’s, 
this  Japanese  staff  is  holding  together  twenty-nine  doc- 
tors, thirty-one  nurses,  laboratory  technicians,  and  clerks, 
waiting  for  the  still-distant  time  when  their  Center  will 
be  returned  to  them. 

Their  present  headquarters  can  accept  only  twenty- 
four  inpatients  but  it  is  still  the  only  hospital  in  Kyo- 
bashi  Ward  equipped  to  handle  major  surgery.  Adapta- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  pre-'war  program  of  home 
nursing  and  outside  clinics  have  made  possible  medical 
service  to  great  numbers;  six  hundred  outpatients  a 
day  are  treated  at  the  hospital.  The  College  of  Nursing 
which  carried  on  straight  through  the  war  was  coordi- 
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nated  with  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Tokyo  to  form  a 
national  demonstration  school  where  student  nurses 
from  St.  Luke’s  are  continuing  their  studies.  The  occu- 
pation is  encouraging  a program  to  send  nurses  to  teach 
in  local  schools  throughout  Japan.  Dr.  Hashimoto  is 
planning  for  the  time  when  St.  Luke’s  can  similarly 
train  Christian  doctors  through  the  required  year  of 
internship.  Some  of  these,  too,  may  feel  a call  to  serve 
the  Japanese  villages,  where  health  conditions  are  in- 
describable. 


EFFECTS  OF  WAR  WIDESPREAD 
None  of  the  other  Church  institutions  were  so  miracu- 
lously untouched.  Sendai  was  so  completely  smashed 
that  at  first  not  even  the  ruins  of  the  Training  School 
and  Diocesan  Center  could  be  found.  Those  which  can, 
however,  are  making  the  same  outstanding  readjustment 
to  postwar  conditions  and  needs  as  St.  Luke’s.  St.  Barna- 
bas’ Hospital,  Osaka,  overcame  insufficient  staff,  money, 
and  materials  to  carry  on  through  four  war  years  in 
service  to  women  and  children,  becoming  gradually 
isolated  in  a burned  part  of  the  city.  In  1949  it  was 
serving  again,  as  best  it  could,  with  workers  constantly 
striving  to  return  it  to  best  operational  shape.  Students 
from  Osaka  Medical  College  did  practice  training  there, 
and  orphaned  city  congregations  met  to  woiship  in  the 
hospital  chapel,  for  only  one  Osaka  church  still  stood. 

St.  Paul’s  suffered  a harsher  fate.  The  University 
charter  was  violated  in  1942  when  the  order  came  for- 
bidding Christian  teaching,  chapel,  and  foreign  influ- 
ence. The  chapel  was  turned  into  a storehouse,  its  altar 
slashed,  its  crosses  removed;  a curriculum  more  in  har- 
mony with  nationalist  aims  was  enforced,  causing  the 
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president  to  resign.  Nearby  Central  Theological  Sem- 
inary was  simply  taken  over  by  civil  authority,  and 
shortly  after,  totally  destroyed.  But  the  end  of  the  war 
found  Christians  standing  ready  to  reestablish  both 
these  Christian  educational  centers. 

The  new  president  and  chaplain  of  St.  Paul’s  are 
determined  that  Christian  principles  shall  be  at  the 
center  of  the  university  life.  Democratic  student  life  has 
returned,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  which, 
up  to  the  last  possible  moment,  sponsored  such  fine 
leadership  training,  especially  in  summer  conferences, 
has  made  a fresh  start. 

Students  have  had  to  attend  at  great  sacrifice  and 
despite  considerable  discomfort.  Money  for  tuition  is 
pitifully  scarce  and  about  half  the  students  must  work 
part-time  as  tutors,  interpreters,  or  houseboys.  They 
live  on  a diet  of  rice,  soup  made  of  beans  or  pickles, 
sometimes  a little  fish  or  meat  with  vegetables.  One 
student  in  twenty-five  probably  will  have  to  drop  out  of 
the  university  because  of  lack  of  food.  Classrooms  are 
devoid  of  heat,  clothing  ragged.  Nevertheless,  the  en- 
rollment is  double  that  of  ten  years  ago  and  sixty-five 
or  seventy  must  crowd  into  one  class.  Out  of  these  hard- 
ships is  coming  a new  generation  of  young  Christians 
whom  nothing  will  deter  from  their  goal. 

SEMINARY  RESUMES  IN  TOKYO 
The  work  of  the  seminary  has  been  recommenced  on  a 
small  scale.  Excellent  property  in  the  Kongo  area  of 
Tokyo  has  been  acquired  for  a long-needed  national 
headquarters  of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  Part  of  this  property 
will  be  used  by  the  Central  Theological  College.  Post- 
war rehabilitation  must  first  of  all  undergird  educa- 
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tional  institutions,  for  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the 
training  of  an  expanded  and  committed  lay  and  clerical 
leadership  is  the  primary  need  of  the  Church  in  Japan. 

The  girls’  schools  were  subjected  to  less  wartime  pres- 
sure. St.  Agnes’,  Kyoto,  managed  to  continue  through 
the  period  of  government  restrictions  with  very  little 
change.  St.  Margaret’s  had  to  suspend  Christian  teaching 
and  submit  when  the  chapel  was  converted  to  a factory. 
But  one  aged  teacher  risked  her  liberty  to  continue 
Bible  classes  in  the  dormitory;  and  none  of  the  equip- 
ment was  marred.  After  V-J  Day,  all  was  restored  as 
quickly  as  Bible  classes  were  resumed— all,  that  is,  except 
the  indispensable  plumbing,  radiators,  and  rain  gutters 
which  had  been  converted  to  scrap  metal. 

The  new  head  of  St.  Margaret’s,  the  Rev.  Enkichi 
Kan,  has  been  an  outstanding  youth  leader  since  the 
time  when  he  was  dean  of  the  junior  college  of  St.  Paul’s. 
At  that  time  he  was  frequently  Japan’s  delegate  to  world 
Christian  conferences  and  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation. 
Under  his  leadership,  St.  Margaret’s,  designed  for  five 
hundred  students  plus  a primary  department  of  three 
hundred,  is  handling  nine  hundred  today.  At  the  chapel 
services  and  religious  instruction  which  have  to  be  held 
in  two  sections,  attendance  is  generally  one  hundred  per 
cent. 


CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE  POWERFUL 
Christian  influence  is,  if  anything,  more  powerful  than 
before  the  war.  The  year  after  the  war,  the  chaplain 
baptized  eighty  girls  between  Easter  and  Advent;  almost 
every  member  of  the  faculty  is  Christian.  Even  as  soon 
after  the  war  as  November,  1946,  an  American  visitor 
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reported,  “I  came  away  from  St.  Margaret’s  convinced 
that  it  is  not  only  a good  school  but  also  an  exceptionally 
successful  mission  enterprise  . . . whose  real  purpose  is 
always  to  win  more  Christians.” 

The  individual  accounts  of  the  recovery  of  each  of 
the  Church’s  institutions  provide  innumerable  stories 
of  Christian  courage  and  daring.  The  New  Life  Sana- 
torium, which  had  been  opened  in  1932  and  held  out  as 
a church  institution  throughout  the  war  in  spite  of 
government  pressure,  attacked  the  problem  of  much- 
needed  renovation  by  means  of  a Christian  Work  Camp, 
an  astonishing  idea  to  many  Japanese.  The  staff  started 
repairs,  necessary  if  the  institution  was  to  be  accredited 
by  the  occupation,  by  giving  up  all  wages  except  mainte- 
nance. With  some  odd  jobs  for  self-support,  a vegetable 
garden  to  supplement  their  rations,  and  materials  from 
the  Canadian  Church,  they  pushed  the  renovations  to 
the  point  of  a new  paint  job.  But  painters’  wages  were 
prohibitive. 

Then  it  was  [wrote  one  of  the  Canadian  missionaries] 
that  we  decided  to  try  a summer  work  camp  for  young 
men.  Some  were  Christians,  and  they  upheld  the  chap- 
lain and  his  helpers  in  the  devotional  and  recreational 
part  of  the  program.  All  lived  in  the  men’s  quarters 
here,  brought  their  own  rice  rations,  and  ate  with  the 
rest  of  the  staff.  The  days  were  hlled  with  painting  and 
scrubbing,  or  helping  to  gather  the  potato  crop.  For 
that  “refresher”  period  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
each  was  served  a boiled  potato  and  a cup  of  hot  water, 
until  the  tomatoes  ripened,  when  a tomato  replaced 
the  potato.  For  a change,  we  invited  them  to  Sunday  tea, 
Canadian  style,  with  sandwiches  and  plain  cake.  You 
should  have  seen  the  food  fly!  . . . Those  who  did  not 
take  to  the  experiment  (only  two)  soon  left,  leaving  a 
dozen  earnest  amateur  painters  who  did  a splendid  job. 
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as  well  as  earning  a little  cash  in  their  summer  holidays. 
The  professional  painters  became  quite  interested  too, 
although  a bit  scornful  of  the  plan  at  first.  As  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  the  first  time  a Christian  work  camp  has 
been  tried  here,  and  all  are  anxious  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment next  summer. 

The  readjustment  which  these  institutions  must  make 
is  not  only  to  an  environment  of  defeat  and  physical 
ruin;  it  is  also  to  a situation  which  is  in  constant  flux. 
Students  at  St.  Paul’s  have  said  that  the  hardest  part  of 
their  Spartan  life  is  not  the  physical  privation  but  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  the  future. 

NEW  SERVICES  FOR  NEW  DAYS 
New  circumstances  have  produced  new  forms  of  Chris- 
tian service.  One  Christian  woman,  for  example,  who 
saw  that  her  father’s  extensive  estates  would  be  con- 
fiscated as  Zaibatsu  property  and  bought  at  a govern- 
ment-fixed price,  arranged  to  have  one  lovely  house  on 
a wood-fringed  hilltop  go  to  the  Church  at  a modest 
price  to  be  used  as  an  orphanage  for  Eurasian  babies, 
children  of  the  occupation,  whose  mothers  must  work 
and  whose  fathers  are  unknown. 

Japanese  war  orphans  have  some  chance  of  adoption 
by  families  who  have  lost  their  own  children  in  the  war, 
but  these  are  more  readily  abandoned  “because  of  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair  or  dark  skins  and  curly  hair.’’  Before 
the  full  cost  had  been  paid  or  any  orphanage  buildings 
erected,  she  had  opened  a wing  of  the  old  house  to  her 
urgent  work.  “Who  knows,’’  she  explained,  “but  that 
these  forsaken  babies  will  some  day  become  the  most 
brilliant  of  youths  with  Christian  faith  to  lead  the 
world?’’ 
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Stories  like  that  prove  that  out  of  the  war  comes  new 
Christian  insight  and  new  witness  in  service.  Innumer- 
able parallels  exist  in  the  lives  of  individual  Japanese, 
spiritually  awakened  by  the  war.  One  such  served  on  a 
food  transport  during  the  war.  Three  times  his  freighter 
was  blown  up;  the  third  time  only  six  of  the  crew  sur- 
vived. He  supported  himself  in  the  water  for  eighteen 
hours  on  a floating  box.  Meanwhile  his  entire  family 
was  lost  in  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima.  Little  wonder  he 
felt  that  God  had  spared  his  life  for  a specific  purpose. 
He  came  to  the  Church  to  ask  what  that  purpose 
might  be. 
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Three  Lions 


Along  a Tokyo  canal  in  the  background  is  St.  Luke's  International  Medical 
Center,  now  used  by  the  occupation  forces  as  U.  S.  Army's  49th  Hospital. 
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In  the  Hongo  section  of  Tokyo,  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  has  its  national 
headquarters.  This  building  also  houses  the  Central  Theological  College. 
From  village  kindergarten  to  university,  all  the  Church's  educational  fa- 
cilities in  postwar  Japan  are  being  crowded  by  eager  young  people. 
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The  postwar  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 


December,  1949.  Below,  winter  in  Aomori,  in  the  Diocese  of  Tohoku,  on  the 


northernmost  tip  of  the  main  island  of  Japan. 
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Three  Lions 


A Japanese  fisherman  mends  his  lobster  net. 
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THE  DOOR  REOPENS 

Noiv  is  the  time  for  Christians  to  luork  hard.  . . . 

This  is  the  most  opportune  time  for  activity 
in  the  religious  field. 

“Everywhere  the  churches  are  asking  for  more 
and  more  helpers,”  came  from  one  missionary,  “to  meet 
the  influx  of  young  people  who  are  coming  to  inquire. 
When  overseas  contributions  to  the  Japanese  Church 
were  cut  off,  the  women  workers  were  the  first  to  have 
to  do  without  salaries.  More  than  one  has  continued 
with  what  teaching  she  could  do,  living  on  the  sale  of 
her  own  obi  (silk  sash)  and  kimono.  Truly  they  were  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ; 
and  it  is  in  churches  where  such  loyal  workers  have  been 
carrying  on  that  we  see  the  results  now  in  increased 
numbers  and  a spirit  of  earnestness.” 

Mr.  Kan  of  St.  Margaret’s  admitted  that  “before  the 
war  I wondered  if  we  could  really  evangelize  Japan.  The 
outlook  was  very  dark,  and  I was  pessimistic  about  it. . . . 
But  God’s  doings  are  always  miraculous.  The  war  has 
changed  the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere.  Every  Jap- 
anese is  now  ready  to  hear  and  accept  Christianity  with- 
out any  fear  of  pressure  from  government  or  family 
tradition.” 

Is  it  the  war  and  Japan’s  crushing  defeat  which  has 
led  to  such  phenomenal  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the 
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people  to  Christianity?  Certainly  that  defeat  flatly  chal- 
lenged the  veracity  of  Shinto  teaching,  which  had  prom- 
ised Japan  invincibility  and  messianic  world  leadership. 
Both  Shinto  and  Buddhism  “lost  face”  when  the  vision- 
ary path  of  military  chauvinism  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
nation.  To  fill  the  subsequent  spiritual  vacuum  the 
people  have  gropingly  turned  to  the  minority  religion 
whose  representatives  have  given  so  creatively  to  the 
well-being  of  their  nation,  asking  nothing  in  return. 
And  they  have  also  turned  markedly  toward  a different 
would-be  filler  of  the  vacuum,  Communism. 

Undeniably  influential,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  nominal  faith  of  the  victor— and  far  more 
than  most  Americans  realize,  their  nation  is  regarded  as 
a Christian  nation.  Some  critics  point  to  this  fact  to 
prove  that  Japanese  interest  in  Christianity  is  feigned, 
an  attempt  of  the  criminal  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
judge,  or  a desire  to  imitate  the  way  of  the  proven  su- 
perior. Anyone  who  has  had  any  contact  with  an  occu- 
pation, however,  knows  that  the  example  set  by  its  per- 
sonnel will  not  long  encourage  imitation  by  the  majority 
of  the  occupied.  The  average  GI  will  certainly  not  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Japanese  people  primarily  by  the 
power  of  his  Christian  witness.  The  need  for  a home  for 
Eurasian  orphans  illustrates  this. 

PROBLEMS  RAISED  BY  THE  OCCUPATION 
It  would  be  more  realistic  to  say  that  the  occupation 
presents  a host  of  problems  to  the  work  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  must  preach  Christian  brotherhood  when 
the  caste  system  of  an  occupation  legally  divides  the 
“Christian”  conqueror  from  the  questioning  van- 
quished, maintaining  the  former  on  a level  of  rich 
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privilege  and  plenty  while  the  latter  grub  for  subsis- 
tence. The  Church  self-consciously  holds  within  its  mes- 
sage the  basis  for  true  democracy— the  worth  of  every 
individual  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  equality  and 
harmony  within  the  family  of  God.  But  this  message 
which  can  be  grasped  only  by  personal  conversion  is 
strangely  unattuned  to  the  harranguing  reeducation 
techniques  of  an  armed  occupier  who  would  institute 
democratic  forms  throughout  the  country  from  the  top 
down.  If  anything,  the  occupation  would  be  likely  to 
counteract  the  work  of  the  Church  and  disillusion  those 
Japanese  who  are  interested  in  Christianity. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Sunday  after  Sunday 
crowds  appear  in  Japanese  churches.  Christian  workers 
are  smothered  with  requests  to  speak,  to  lead  discussion 
groups,  to  answer  questions.  A stock  of  2,500,000  Bibles 
has  been  exhausted  since  the  war.  120  new  Bible  study 
groups  have  sprung  up  under  YMCA  auspices  in  col- 
leges and  factories.  And  individual  stories  substantiate 
the  general  claim  that  the  Japanese  people  are  reaching 
out  for  the  spiritual  dynamic  of  Christianity.  The  sculp- 
tor who  carved  the  altar  crucihx  for  Christ  Church, 
Yokohama,  destroyed  during  the  war,  found  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  through  this  very  work. 

MISSIONARIES  AND  MORE  MISSIONARIES  NEEDED 
No  wonder  the  Church  and  all  its  institutions  must 
make  a dynamic  readjustment  to  the  postwar  situation. 
It  seems  that  the  spiritual  and  even  political  fate  of  a 
whole  country  rests  on  the  power  of  its  witness.  All 
Christians  are  driving  forward  in  evangelism.  They  have 
asked  for  missionaries  once  more  to  work  with  them; 
they  are  waiting  for  more  Bibles  and  praying  for  quali- 
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fied  teachers  who  can  help  the  people  to  understand  its 
message.  “One  o£  our  greatest  needs,”  said  Bishop 
Yashiro  on  his  way  to  the  1948  Lambeth  Conference, 
“is  missionaries  and  more  missionaries.  A wonderful 
opportunity  awaits  them  in  Japan.” 

THE  DOOR  IS  OPEN 

Japanese  Christians  are  determined  to  carry  their  wit- 
ness out  to  the  masses  who  have  hardly  been  touched, 
especially  those  in  the  small  villages.  Kagawa  is  one  of 
those  who  have  thrown  themselves  most  deeply  into  this 
program  of  evangelism.  Up  and  down  the  country  he 
goes,  preaching  to  farmers  and  rural  groups  and  to  mass 
meetings,  generally  with  an  admission  fee.  The  audience 
is  given  commitment  cards  on  which  they  may  state 
their  attitude  toward  Christianity.  Last  year  176,000 
signed  that  they  wanted  to  become  Christians— 2,400  in 
one  day  in  one  of  the  larger  meetings.  It  is  quite  com- 
monplace to  have  forty  per  cent  of  the  audience  declare 
itself  desirous  not  of  studying  Christianity  but  of  becom- 
ing Christian.  The  tragedy  weighing  on  the  heart  of 
every  Japanese  Christian  is  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
no  workers  to  follow  up  this  preliminary  work  with 
careful  training  and  guidance  leading  to  eventual  bap- 
tism. Eighty  million  Japanese  people  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance, of  whom  perhaps  three  hundred  thousand  are 
Christians  of  any  Church  and  twenty  thousand  members 
of  the  Sei  Ko  Kwai! 

In  one  area  a Shinto  priest  arranged  an  evangelistic 
meeting  for  a Christian  missionary.  Elsewhere  a Bud- 
dhist monastery  considered  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  turn  en  masse  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  steady 
piling  up  of  evidence  substantiates  Kagawa’s  claim. 
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made  in  the  light  of  his  evangelistic  tours  from  one  end 
of  Japan  to  the  other: 

This  present  is  no  fever.  It  is  solid  interest.  It  will 
last.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  occupation.  It  is  the 
Christian  message  which  attracts  people  with  its  word 
of  love,  hope,  peace,  good  will,  service. 

Somehow  this  interest  must  be  answered,  channeled, 
instructed,  and  folded  within  the  body  of  the  Church. 
And  this  clearly  cannot  be  done  by  the  relatively  small 
and  overtasked  group  of  Christians  in  Japan  today. 
When  E.  Stanley  Jones  visited  Japan  in  1949,  newspaper 
reporters  stood  waiting  to  meet  him  at  the  Tokyo  air- 
port. As  he  stepped  from  his  plane,  one  greeted  him 
with  a question,  “All  Japan  is  talking  about  Chris- 
tianity; what  have  you  to  say  about  it?” 

Ninety-odd  years  ago.  Commodore  Perry’s  ships 
waited  at  the  harbors  of  Japan,  demanding  entry,  and 
the  door  to  the  country  was  cautiously  and  regretfully 
opened  to  him.  In  1940  a few  extremists  tried  to  close 
that  door  to  hide  their  illicit  dreams  of  power.  But  today 
it  has  been  flung  wide  open  once  again  and  the  people 
of  Japan  stand  by  it,  waiting  hopefully  for  the  answer 
to  the  reporter’s  question.  Through  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko 
Kwai,  the  Anglican  Communion  speaks  to  that  question. 
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NIPPON  SEI  KO  KWAI 
The  House  of  Bishops 

PRESIDING  BISHOP 
Michael  Hinsuke  Yashiro,  1947- 

Suffragan  Bishop,  1940-1941,  Bishop  of  Kobe,  1941- 

• 

Peter  S.  Yanagihara,  Suffragan  Bishop,  1940-1947,  Bishop  of 
Osaka,  1947- 

Timothy  M.  Makita,  Bishop  of  Tokyo,  1941- 

Matthias  J.  Sasaki,  Bishop  of  Kyoto,  1941- 

Light  S.  Maekawa,  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo,  1941- 

John  K.  Onishi,  Bishop  of  Mid  Japan,  1943- 

Timothy  S.  Nakamura,  Bishop  of  Tohoku,  1944- 

Paul  J.  Machijima,  Bishop  of  Kyushu,  1947- 

John  N.  Okubo,  Bishop  of  North  Kwanto,  1947- 

Percival  S.  C.  Powles,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Mid  Japan,  1947- 

Paul  K.  Ueda,  Bishop  of  Hokkaido,  1947- 

Kenneth  A.  Viall,  ssje.  Assistant  Bishop  of  Tokyo,  1949- 

DIOCESE  OF  HOKKAIDO 

Organized  1896.  Comprises  the  entire  Island  of  Hokkaido. 
Square  miles,  29,791.  Population  (1948),  4,021,050.  The 
See  City  of  Sapporo  has  a population  of  227,223.  Three 
cities,  Otaru,  Hakodate,  and  Muroran  each  have  in  excess 
of  100,000  population.  Parishes  and  Missions:  15. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Kazuyoshi  Ueda,  1947- 

DIOCESE  OF  KOBE 

Organized  1925.  Comprises  the  ten  prefectures  of  Hyogo, 
Tottori,  Shimane,  Okayama,  Hiroshima,  Yamaguchi,  Toku- 
shima, Kagawa,  Ehime,  and  Kochi.  Square  miles,  22,539. 
Population  (1948),  14,000,594.  The  See  City  of  Kobe  has  a 
population  of  443,344.  Parishes  and  Missions:  21. 

Bishop:  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Hinsuke  Yashiro,  D.D., 
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S.T.D.,  Suffragan,  1940-1941;  Diocesan,  1941-;  Presiding 
Bishop,  1947- 


DIOCESE  OF  KYOTO 

Organized  1898.  Comprises  the  eight  prefectures  of  Kyoto, 
Toyama,  Ishikawa,  Fukui,  Mie,  Shiga,  Nara,  and  Waka- 
yama. Square  miles,  13,608.  Population  (1948),  8,261,600. 
The  See  City  of  Kyoto  has  a population  of  914,655.  Parishes 
and  Missions:  40. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Matthias  Jiro  Sasaki,  1941- 
DIOCESE  OF  KYUSHU 

Organized  1894.  Comprises  the  entire  Island  of  Kyushu 
with  seven  prefectures  of  Fukuoka,  Saga,  Nagasaki,  Kuma- 
moto, Oita,  Miyazaki,  and  Kagoshima.  Square  miles,  15,699. 
Population  (1948),  11,660,215.  The  See  City  of  Kokura  has 
a population  of  149,049.  Parishes  and  Missions:  18. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Jimbei  Machijima,  1947- 

DIOCESE  OF  MID  JAPAN  (CHUBU) 

Organized  1912.  Comprises  the  four  prefectures  of  Niigata, 
Nagano,  Gifu,  and  Aichi.  Square  miles,  15,969.  Population 
(1948),  9,257,968.  The  See  City  of  Nagoya  has  a population 
of  719,382.  Parishes  and  Missions:  21. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Kensuke  Onishi,  1943-.  Suffra- 
gan: The  Rt.  Rev.  P.  S.  C.  Powles,  1947- 

DIOCESE  OF  NORTH  KWANTO 
Organized  1898.  Comprises  the  four  prefectures  of  Ibaraki, 
Tochigi,  Gumma,  and  Saitama,  and  a small  part  of  Tokyo. 
Square  miles,  8,688.  Population  (1948) , 7,343,553.  The  See 
City  of  Tochigi  has  a population  of  41,315.  When  the 
McKim  Memorial  Cathedral  Church  is  built  at  Maebashi, 
the  see  city  will  remove  there.  Maebashi  population  is 
81,406.  Parishes  and  Missions:  26. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Naohiko  Okubo,  1947- 
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DIOCESE  OF  OSAKA 

Organized  1896.  Comprises  the  whole  of  Osaka  and  that 
part  of  Hyogo  Prefecture  which  includes  Ashiya,  Nishino- 
miya,  and  Amagasaki  cities.  Square  miles,  700.  Population 
(1948) , 3,515,225.  The  See  City  of  Osaka  has  a population 
of  1,293,501.  Parishes  and  Missions:  17. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Sadajiro  Yanagihara,  Suffragan, 
1940-1947 ; Diocesan,  1947- 

DIOCESE  OF  SOUTH  TOKYO 
Organized  1883.  Comprises  the  four  prefectures  of  Chiba, 
Kanagawa,  Shizuoka,  and  Yamanashi.  Square  miles,  7,582. 
Population  (1948),  7,680,649.  The  See  City  of  Yokohama 
has  a population  of  706,557.  Parishes  and  Missions:  26. 
Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Light  Shinjiro  Maekawa,  D.D.,  1941- 

DIOCESE  OF  TOHOKU 

Organized  1928.  Comprises  the  six  prefectures  of  Aomori, 
Akita,  Yamagata,  Iwate,  Miyagi,  and  Fukushima.  Square 
miles,  24,772.  Population  (1948),  8,765,519.  The  present 
See  City  of  Hirosaki  has  a population  of  59,427.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  former  See  City  of  Sendai  which  has  a 
population  of  255,036  will  eventually  be  restored.  Parishes 
and  Missions:  19. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Timothy  Shinzo  Nakamura,  1944- 
DIOCESE  OF  TOKYO 

Organized  1923.  Comprises  the  whole  of  greater  Tokyo. 
Square  miles,  828.  Population  (1948),  5,417,871,  which  may 
be  doubled  as  devastated  areas  are  rebuilt.  Parishes  and 
Missions:  29. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Timothy  Makoto  Makita,  7947- 
Assistant,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Kenneth  A.  Viall,  s.s.j.e.,  1949- 
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old  and  the  new,  and  relates  her  impressions  with  wit  and 
understanding. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Bolling  Teusler:  An  adventure  in  Christianity 
by  Howard  Chandler  Robbins  and  George  K.  MacNaught 
(New  York,  Scribners,  1942.  $2).  A prominent  Japanese 
once  said,  “Your  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  is  the  most  eloquent 
missionary  in  Japan.”  Here  is  the  story  of  the  man  who 
made  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Tokyo;  St.  Luke’s  International 
Medical  Center. 

Hiroshima  by  John  Hersey  (New  York,  Knopf,  1946. 
$1.75).  The  story  of  six  human  beings  who  survived  the 
explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  History  of  Japan  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1947.  I4).  A well-known  Oriental  scholar, 
writes  in  brief  compass,  an  excellent  summary  of  Japanese 
history. 

The  Pageant  of  Japanese  History  by  M.  M.  Dilts  (New 
York,  Longmans,  Green,  revised  1947.  $3).  First  written  in 
1938,  this  popular  presentation  of  Japanese  was  brought 
up  to  date  in  1947. 

Darkness  of  the  Sun  by  Richard  T.  Baker  (New  York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1947.  I2.50).  To  learn  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Christian  Church  in  war  time,  the  author 
visited  Japan.  Here  is  the  account  of  what  he  learned,  told 
in  the  lively  readable  way  Mr.  Baker  can  write.  The  pop- 
ular style  does  not  prevent  its  being  a book  for  the  student 
concerned  with  the  worldwide  spread  of  Christianity  and 
the  struggle  of  the  younger  churches. 


M ore  About  Japan 

The  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Japan  by  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker  (New  York,  Scribners,  1938.  Si).  The 
story  oi  the  progress  ot  Christianity  in  Japan  troni  the 
earliest  days  to  World  War  II  is  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  a former  missionary  and 
one  time  Bishop  of  Kyoto.  The  religious  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  Ja])an  is  traced,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the 
Nippon  Sei  Ko  Ku>ai. 

Japan  Begins  Again  by  William  Kerr  (New  York,  Friend- 
ship Press,  1949.  SO-  The  author  describes  the  situation  in 
Japan  at  the  close  of  the  war,  tracing  the  pattern  of  be- 
lief, thought,  and  action  which  led  to  the  crisis.  He  then 
shows  how  Christianity  may  play  an  important  role  in 
shaping  the  luture. 

Forth,  monthly,  .$1.25  a year.  Earlier  articles  are  collected 
in  Japan  jiackets,  loaned  by  the  National  Council  Library. 

Songs  from  the  Land  of  Daivn  by  Toyohiko  Kagawa  and 
other  Japanese  poets  (New  York,  Friendship  Press,  1949. 
$1.50).  The  three  sections  of  this  book  offer  poems  by 
Kagawa,  poems  by  other  Japanese  Christians,  selections 
from  classical  poetry.  Their  poignant  beauty  express  the 
ho])e  and  suffering  of  a sensitive  people. 

Popcorn  on  the  Ginza  by  Lucy  H.  Crockett  (New  York, 
William  Sloane,  1949.  $3.50).  The  author,  daughter  of  an 
Army  officer,  served  for  eighteen  months  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  Japan  during  the  occupation.  Traveling 
extensively  during  that  period,  she  has  seen  much  of  the 
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